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there were great movements contest- 
ing the artificial world of things and 
power, ones that demanded the re-or- 
dering of how life on the planet was 
lived, that sought to dismantle hierar- 
chy and artifice. 

The vision of the Ideal, as the 
Spanish and Italian comrades spoke of 
a future anarchist society of peace and 
harmony, has receded to the point of 
being a dream held only by a handful. 

Is total defeat of the possibility 
of a new world at hand? Only if we 
allow it. We are the inheritors of the 





ideas and vision of the people and 
movements that came before us. Those 
histories and concepts are contained 
in memory and in exploration in the 
books reviewed in this issue. Rather 
than a retreat from the real world into 
one of literature, it is arming us for 
what lies ahead. 

In previous issues, our Anarchist 
Review of Books sections begin with 
the statement, “Ideas without action 
is passivity. Action without ideas leads 
nowhere.” 

It’s on us. Now. 


Cover: Doorway to an abandoned Detroit factory 
repurposed as an art gallery and studios. 


Why An Anarchist 
Review of Books? 


¢CIt was the best of times, it was the 
worst of times.” 


This famous quote from Charles 


Dickens’ Tale of Two Cities probably 
can be applied to any era, but which it 
is depends upon where you are situat- 
ed at a given time. 

Most of us, though, might find 
it difficult to locate the best at this 
moment as we face a pandemic, an 
increasing climate crisis, and a rising 
fascist movement among other con- 
temporary disasters. 

It’s as if every radical critique of 
capitalism and industrial society has 
come true at once. In an earlier period, 
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On Living | 
Revisiting Ursula Le Guin s 
“Always Coming Home’ 


JOHN CLARK 


ecently, the Anarchist Political Ecology Group 
(the APE Group) read and discussed Ursula Le 
Guin’s book A/ways Coming Home. Though it’s a 
work I often go back to, this was the first time I 
had read it cover to cover in about thirty-five years. 

I first discovered Le Guin’s work when I read The Dis- 
possessed in the mid-1970s. The book had a huge effect on 
the members of the anarchist group I was in at the time, the 
Black Pearl Mutual Aid and Pleasure Club in New Orleans. 

Inspired in part by this work, some of us formed a small 
affinity group within the larger group. We considered our- 
selves Odonians, followers of the cooperative, anti-prop- 
ertarian philosophy of Laia Odo, the great social anarchist 
philosopher of Le Guin’s anarchist planet Anarres. 

When A/ways Coming Home appeared a decade later, the 
Black Pearl group no longer existed, and aspiring to create 
and live in an Odonian subculture had begun to seem a bit 
like a youthful dream. But Le Guin's new work inspired me 
even more than her previous classic did. It helped restore my 
faith in the free community and give me a renewed sense of 
direction. 

In the mid-90’s I wrote about the book for a collection 
in which the contributors each described several books that 
had touched them most profoundly. I said of Aways Com- 
ing Home that “in an entirely incomparable way it creates a 
world--a distant world that becomes intimately present to 
us, as it stirs the deepest longings of our being.” 

I praised Le Guin for what she reveals through the 
book's central character, “Stone Telling,” later called “Wom- 
an Coming Home.” (“Stone Telling” — What a cosmically 





in the World 










dialectical name, reminiscent of Hegel’s famous pronounce- 
ment, “The stones cry out and lift themselves up to Spirit”!) 

Stone Telling’s uniqueness (her universal singularity) 
arises from her experience of living in, and comprehending 
deeply, two radically different cultures. Through this experi- 
ence, she “gains the ability to reveal the true nature of each.” 

‘These two fictional cultures stand for the two worlds we 
ourselves can inhabit and come to understand, the manipu- 
lative world of domination we actually find ourselves in, and 
the cooperative world of freedom we are capable of creating. 
What seemed most striking was Le Guin’s depiction of the 
latter world of the cooperative, anarchistic Kesh and their 
culture of “home,” the ozkos. 

Le Guin’s great achievement, I concluded, was that she 
“gives us a moving and inspired account of a beautiful, lov- 
ing, creative, and joyful community.” 

As I look back, I’m more than ever convinced of all of 
this. However, I think that at the time I far underestimated 
the depth and complexity of Le Guin’s accomplishment. 
Later, I went on to develop a (still evolving) theory of social 
transformation stressing the necessary preconditions for rev- 
olutionary change. 

I located these conditions in the social institutional 
sphere, the social ideological sphere, the social imaginary 
sphere, the social ethotic sphere, and the dialectical interac- 
tion between all of these. In A/ways Coming Home, Le Guin 
explores all these spheres in great depth. In fact, I know of 
no book that tells you more about how all these spheres in- 
teract and thus create a social world — or, potentially, destroy 
one. 

Every detail in the work reveals the workings of such 
modes of determination. This includes brilliantly conceived 
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Ursula K. Le Guin (1929-2018) was known for her 
speculative and science fiction. Her novels with an 
anarchist setting, including The Dispossessed 

inspired many readers to share her vision of a new world. 
The U.S. Postal Service recently released a stamp honor- 
ing her work, proving that if you're a radical and the gov- 
ernment doesn’t kill you, eventually they will honor you. 





stories, rituals, ceremonies, myths, legends, dramatic 
works, poetry, and other literary genres, architecture, landscapes, gardens, 
communal spaces, clothing, kinship relations, lodges, societies, arts, crafts, 


Ode to Anarres 


tools, maps, cuisine, medicine, music, musical instruments, dances, forms BYRON LOPEZ ELLINGTON 
of play, character structures, sensibilities, psychological traits, and perhaps : 
above all, language. After The Dispossessed 
And this leaves out a lot. All of these, in Le Guin’s mythopoetic hands, by Ursula K. Le Guin 
reveal the nature of modes of determination, either as modes of domina- 


tion and separation, or as modes of liberation and solidarity. To break off from the homeworld, 
The nature of all of these determinants, and of the larger interacting Separate and start anew, 

spheres of determination they constitute, shapes the kind of world we live 

in. Or, in Le Guin’s terms, it determines whether we live in the World or 

not. And, in fact, we do not. The dominant world of arché (“ruling,” in the 

sense of domination) is in reality a mode of escape from and denial of the 


Takes courage nigh unknowable. 
Make a new language, speak it; 
Choose a harsher planet, keep it; 


World. It is a non-World and an anti-world of necrophilia and nihilism. Dispossess yourself of things 
At the deepest level, A/ways Coming Home is a critique of “living out- And your only home alike; 

side the World.” And it is a critique aimed at us. To the extent that we live Leave the old lush rainforests 

in the dominant culture (and let’s not fool ourselves about the degree to For frigid deserts, dry, starving, 


which we do) we are no longer at home in the World. The results of living Where through hardship you are free. 
outside the World have become excruciatingly obvious since the book was 
written. 

What might easily have been skimmed over thirty-five years ago, but 
which now screams out at us from its pages, is the fact that it is addressed 


Hold utopia in your heart 
As you build the practical. 
Make the would-be bureaucrats 


to us, those of the tragic past who /ived outside the World and who devastat- Upon the Sister World be 

ed the World. As healthy cells within us, 
Le Guin’s Stone Telling has a prophetic voice because she has lived Within the Social Organism: 

in both worlds and experienced both profoundly. She becomes Woman Be free, O mighty nuchnib, 


Coming Home because her voyage to another world ultimately takes her 
home, to the dikos, to the World, which she then appreciates in a deeper 

way. Hers is a mythic journey, a paradigmatic voyage for the sake of all of 
us. To follow her example, we must begin to experience home as deeply 


Do not let power concentrate! 
Bring down the walls of the Port, 
Let knowledge flow with lawless ease! 


as we experience the absence of home. This means we have to begin living Love the Other as you love 
here and now as if we are in the World. Your syndics, with great compassion. 
Open wide the many doors, 
any years ago, I suggested that Le Guin’s book “stirs the deepest Burn down the borders, land and space, 
longings of our being.” However, I failed to grasp adequately the Live the harder, better life: 


necessity of reading it in a way that allows our being to be “stirred” in the 
most practically crucial way, the most Worldly way, a way that releases our 
spirit of engaged social creativity. 

If we read it in such a spirit of social creation, of communal poesis 
(radical creativity), we will not merely think about, or even celebrate, liber- 
atory social forms, but also go on to create them — through affinity groups, 
base communities, ecovillages, and beyond. 

Only such communal creativity is capable of holding together what is 


Freedom and Solidarity. 


Byron Lépez Ellington is a 17-year-old 
mestizo writer and anarchist. He is the 
founder and editor of the anarchist 
literary magazine Ru/erless (rulerless.org). 
On Instagram @byronymous 
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left of the World, and of finally bringing back the World in 
its fullness, or, to invoke the Kesh imaginary, of dancing back 
the World. We must enter into a temporality and spatiality, 
a realized time and place, in which we no longer exist outside 
the World, but rather live in and with the World. 

Perhaps we can have faith that the great communitarian 
anarchist Gustav Landauer was right when he predicted that 
if we create communities in which life is truly good, and in 
which all truly flourish, this will create a kind of “positive 
envy” in those who observe it. We can call such an effect “in- 
spiration,” the spreading throughout the world of what Lan- 
dauer called Geist or Spirit. According to his friend Martin 
Buber, this Spirit is something found at all the decentered 
centers of free community. 

We are now in the Necrocene, the new era of death on 


Mes Ellison's 
Pinhole Camera 
Big Girl 

Meg Elison 

PM Press 2020 


JESS FLARITY 


wns there are several 
excellent reprints in the 
newest volume on Meg Elison in 
the PM Press Outspoken Authors 
series, let’s focus on the two 
originals. An all-too-real dystopian 
short story titled “Such People in 
It,” and the Nebula-nominated 
novelette, “The Pill.” 

Elison’s prose veers towards the 
razor wire and broken glass end of 
the spectrum in “Such People” as 
she imagines the near-future U.S. 
being policed by a sinister entity 
called the Decencies. 

One example is when her pro- 
tagonist Omar thinks: “He missed 
the feeling of being hungover. Not 
the headache like a rusty nail in 
the eyelid or the nausea that came 
and went like a siren sounding off 
in his gut. Just the selfish, bleary-eyed entitlement to be an 
asshole.” 

‘The story opens like a pinhole camera as a subtle satire of 
what conservative-dominated America would actually look 


like, then gets blown wide open to the chilling possibilities 
of an Alt-Right future by the end. Like The Handmaid’ Tale, 





Earth. It is more than time for us to enter what we might 
call the Poeticene, the new era of birth, rebirth, and cre- 
ativity for the Earth. Such a transition will depend on the 
reemergence of the charismatic community, a movement of 
the Free Spirit. It is too late for prefiguration. It is time for 
transfiguration. 


John Clark is a communitarian anarchist activist and theorist. He 
is director of La Terre Institute for Community and Ecology, which 
sponsors educational and organizational programs in New Orleans 
and on an 88-acre site on Bayou La Terre in the forest of the Missis- 
sippi Gulf Coast. ‘ 

His latest book is Between Earth and Empire: From the Necrocene to 
the Beloved Community from PM Press. 


Elison’s insights become more 
terrifying the longer her reader 
thinks about them, exploding like 
landmines in the subconscious a 
few days later. 

“The Pill” got its Nebula nom- 
ination for its mixture of dark 
humor, absolutely disgusting, yet 
riveting descriptions, and show- 
cases the author's deep insight into 
the nature of fatness and society’s 
expectations. I'll spare you any 
spoilers here because it’s truly 
worth reading this one cold. 

I can’t remember the last time 
I laughed and cringed so hard at 
the same time. The novelette is a 
refreshing take on traditional sci-fi 
while including present-day social 
justice issues without hammering 
a message over the reader’s head. It 
reads like a classic feminist piece 
written in the 1960s, but has a 
decidedly modern feel that even 
jaded millennials will appreciate, 
whether or not they would choose 
to take “the pill.” 

As an added bonus, the collec- 
tion includes an exclusive interview 
by Terry Bisson, and the questions 
open hidden doorways into the 
attic of Elison’s mind. Her snappy responses make you want 
to grow fifty feet tall along with her, so that you can both go 
out and devour entire oyster beds. 


Jess Flarity is a science fiction writer and a PhD candidate 
in Literature at the University of New Hampshire. 
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Cherishing the 
Secret 
Knowledge 
of Fulvia Ferrari 


Secolo Nuovo or The Times of 
Promise 

Fulvia Ferrari 

Detritus Books 2021 


MARIEKE BIVAR 


“There are people in this 
world committed to spreading 
rebellion as far as possible. They 
appear amid the disaster and guide 
people away from the [wreckage]. 
‘They carry a secret flame that can 
infect entire cities with its bright- 
ness. Fulvia carried this flame along 
with many others, living and dead, 
and they passed the sacred flame 
to us. It’s possible Fulvia never had 
children. Maybe those children are 


—The Flames of Fulvia Ferrari by 
The Cinema Committee 


he novel Secolo Nuovo 

is part magical 

speculative fiction, part 

comprehensive history of 
the revolutionary anarchist urge. 

It tells the story of humans 
resisting imperialism, colonialism, 
assimilation, capitalism and other 
oppressive forces, from the Indigenous European tribes 
fighting the Roman Empire, to French anarchists struggling 
to defend the Paris Commune, to Indigenous Mexicans 
trying to push back the encroaching yanguis in what is now 
California. 

Secolo is also a comprehensive fictionalized record of the 
brutal labor struggles of dock and maritime workers who 
were forced to wage war against the exploitative bosses of 
San Francisco and the world at the turn of the 19" century 
and of the anti-Chinese racism in the labor movement and 
beyond. 

‘The novel’s protagonist, Fulvia Ferrari, is from a long 
line of Alpine witches. So, she learns from her mother, a re- 
nowned revolutionary and respected figure in their self-suf- 
ficient California commune they both live on. Fulvia has 





A story of witches, anarchists, gnostics, 
indigenous outlaws, bandits, heretics, 
sunflowers, sailors, lavender, salmon, 

longshoremen, bank robbers, 
dynamiters, country farmers, her. 


alchemists, crimps, pimps, 
brothels, oceans, alembics, 
maroon colonies, mad scientists, 
artists, boats, depraved capitalists, 
us. cooks, vigilantes, teamsters, horses, 
libraries, traitors to the nation, 
hobos, miners, dancing, 
guerrilla leaders, mountains, 
religious movements, 
crumbling empires, nihilists, 
armed uprisings, wine, revolutionaries, 
peasants, military defectors, & the wireless that recognizes the multiple expe- 
transmission of electric energy. 





always been wild and different. 
The other commune mem- 
bers stare at her. She sings in 
the street, she drinks wine na- 
ked in the afternoon, lives alone 
and has no children. She is 
queer in more ways than one. 
She has her allies in the 
commune, but is acutely aware 
of the eyes on her, the talk about 
her, her ex-lover’s influence on 
how the other commune dwell- 
ers view her. She stands up in 
meetings and talks a little too 
passionately, yells and insists, is 
stormy and difficult. 
Her friends on the commune 
humor her and support her, calm 
her down, celebrate her queerness, 
drink with her, kiss her and admire 


After learning of her magical 
ancestors from Les Diablerets, a 
series of peaks in the Swiss Alps, 
Fulvia begins writing a furiously 
paced, jam-packed history of the 
resistance of the “light” against the 
“darkness.” She sits among her pil- 
fered library books day and night, 
scribbling furiously. 

‘The narrative of her days in 
the commune is interrupted and 
interspersed by this history, which 
unfolds and doubles back as Secolo 
progresses, a self-aware narrative 


riences that can be contained in a 
single history. 

‘The novel’s magical realist as- 
pects are only inferred at first. In this alternate reality or 
timeline, inventor Nicola Tesla and the descendants of Al- 
pine witches have found a way to channel the earth’s electro- 
magnetic currents to power the world. The use of this deep- 
earth power is pragmatic and limited. Only certain people 
can be “conductors,” and the current is uneven, unpredictable 
and sometimes unavailable for long periods of time. 

This alternate earth also features a layer of reality referred 
to as “the Dream,” a powerful and bewitching force that is 
stronger on a territory inhabited by an Indigenous commu- 
nity near the commune. This seems to be related to the elec- 
tromagnetic magic that powers the world, but the Dream 
is channel led as a sort of divination force and overwhelms 
those who are unable to wake from it. Fulvia and others are 
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“Portrait of Felix Feneon” Paul Signac (1890) 
One of the many anarchist characters in Secolo 
Nuovo 


“Sante Geronimo Caserio was led to 
the guillotine and placed beneath the 
metal blade. His final words were: 
‘Courage, cousins! Long live anarchy!’ 
This beloved family he addressed 
spanned the entire globe and during his 
final moments, Sante Geronimo cher- 
ished the secret knowledge of having 
changed the course of history. Without 
[the[ infinite sacrifice [of these anar- 
chist ancestors], our electromagnetic 
future wouldn't exist.” 

—Secolo Nuovo 


more skilled at navigating the Dream, and this 
is part of her inherited power, which she is only 
beginning to understand. 

A Situationist and anarchist inspired collective known 
as The Cinema Committee have made a series of videos, 
accompanied by articles, on the real Fulvia Ferrari. “The 
Strange Pathways of Fulvia Ferrari,” “The Flight of Fulvia 
Ferrari,” “The Great Anarchist Conspiracy,” “The [lumina- 
tion of Fulvia Ferrari” and “The Fires of Fulvia Ferrari,” were 
published in The Transmetropolitan Review in 2019. 

According to the Committee’s research, the real Fulvia 
Ferrari was from a line of elusive and mythical anarchist 
women who lived in San Francisco from the 1800s to the 
1980s. The first of these women, Fulvia’s grandmother Jose- 
phine Lemel, moved to San Francisco from France in 1873 
and lived on Telegraph Hill, a rebel bastion. 

Ferrari’s mother Isabelle was a fierce and active anarchist 
who left her infant daughter with comrades on a North- 
ern California commune to fight the Russian Empire in 
the Ukraine in the 1910s. In 1941, while searching for her 
mother, who had disappeared somewhere in the USSR, Ful- 
via Ferrari was arrested without a passport and was interned 
for four years in a German concentration camp, ostensibly 
for lack of identification. 

After the war, Ferrari returned to San Francisco and 
sought out her father, an anarchist named Enrico Travaglio, 
who was extremely active in the dock workers’ strikes of the 
time and became involved in anarchist revolutionary activity 
in the Bay Area. The Cinema Collective has detailed more 
of her life in its articles. The book fictionalizes and touches 
upon some of these events, although the novel’s timeline 
ends in the 1950s. 

The cover of Secolo Nuovo (also the name of an anarchist 
paper Ferrari’s parents helped produce in San Francisco 
from 1894 to 1906) features the only known photo of Isa- 
belle Lemel Ferrari, taken by her friend, Jack London. This 
image adds to the novel’s deliberate ambiguity: is this a fic- 
tional memoir authored by Fulvia Ferrari herself? Possibly. 





More likely it is a tribute richly illustrated with both 
photographs and other depictions of the events and histori- 
cal figures it references, written by the comrade or group of 
admirers behind the articles appearing in the Transmetro- 
politan Review. Although dense in its references, the novel’s 
historical narrative is fascinating and informative, and could 
easily serve as a more accessible reference work for anar- 
chists who struggle with non-fiction histories. 

Whoever the author, the novel delves deep into what you 
might call a people’s magical history of anarchist resistance. 
It personalizes anarchist history through a family memoir 
thread and gives anarchism a mythical origin story that 
extends back to 285 CE, among a tribe of witches nestled 
in the Diablerets (or “devil’s”) mountain range in the Swiss 
Alps. 

‘The stories of the descendants of these Alpine witches 
and their Nubian Egyptian co-conspirators (a Roman legion 
that defected to join their movement under the direction of 
a leader named Mauritius) are gripping and exciting. The 
children and grandchildren of this anti-imperialist marriage 
descend from their mountain stronghold and spread across 
the world. 

They carry their message through revolutionary moments 
and movements, bringing those struggling to define their re- 
volt into the ranks of the ancient anarchists with the words 
none are free until all are free, changing the world through 
the arts, literature, labor organizing, heresy and bombs. 

This sprawling history is “alternative” in that it links many 
real historical figures to the Lemel women’s Alpine witch 
forebears and their earth magic. Yet it is abundantly clear 
that other authoritative histories have been in the habit of 
co-opting and rewriting rebel narratives in favor of the dom- 
inant powers for time immemorial. 

The Catholic Church really did make Mauritius a saint, 
for example, and later erased his African features from de- 
pictions of Saint Maurice, but the fictional Fulvia claims 
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that this was done to make it seem like he died a martyr 
for the Roman Empire and cover up his conspiracy with 
the inhabitants of Les Diablerets. Although her claim is 
unverifiable, history constantly reminds us that it is not so 
unimaginable. It would be an unsurprising parallel of many 
other rewritten and co-opted rebel histories, including, as 
the novel reminds us, that of Yeshua al Nosri, a rebellious 
contemporary of Mauritius later known as Jesus Christ. 

In claiming to be a true history, Secolo Nuovo’s timeline 
of anarchism makes all other true histories suspect and is a 
reminder that we are always missing the parts of the story 
that don’t serve the powers. And, the only ones who can tell 
the true stories are the rebels themselves. So, why not fill in 
the blanks? 

As The Cinema Committee puts it, “it’s hard to know 
what to believe, but we prefer the stories of annoying people 


at local cafes and old women sitting at bus-stops on warm 
evenings” to those of the dead white men behind the official 
histories. 

The author of Secolo Nuovo, “new century” in Italian, has 
created fictional ancestors for us to give anarchists an origin 
story, an earth-moving electromagnetic conductor witch 
tribe to relate to, the knowledge that descendants of the Al- 
pine witches and Nubian rebels are hidden throughout our 
histories and that their secrets lie somewhere in our blood- 
lines, whispered in our hearts, as we repeat our inherited 
incantation: none are free until all are free. 


Marieke Bivar is in Mtl, Tio'tia:ke, QC, Canada (whatever that is). 
Life is long, so she is cultivating patience while writing, translating, 
and trying to keep up with the pace of mourning under capitalism, 
colonialism and Covid-19. 


When Punk Was A Threat 


We’re Not Here to Entertain: Punk 
Rock, Ronald Reagan, and The Real 
Culture War of 1980s America 
Kevin Mattson 

Oxford University Press 2020 


BILL BROWN 


is book reminds us that the 
1980s—in addition to being a 
period of reactionary politics (Rea- 
gan’s efforts to “make America great 
again”) and reactionary music (synthe- 
sizer-dominated pop and MTV vid- 
eos)—was also the decade of hardcore 
punk. 
Music that was fiercely radical 
in its stripped-down, jet-propelled 
sound, its politically conscious and 


Jordan Buckley and Ste 
but the FE couldn't resist the punk energy displayed. 
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ve Micciche of Every Time | Die. More metalcore than punk, 


sometimes openly anarchist lyrics in 
songs like “Nazi Punks Fuck Off,” and 
jarring album covers. As well as in its 
intense rejection of corporate culture, 
mass-produced commodities, and top- 
down decision-making. 

‘The punk rock world, a phrase that 
Mattson borrows from the late Kurt 
Cobain, not only included self-man- 
aged bands and homemade record- 
ings, but also hundreds of fanzines, 
alternative spaces, and tour networks 
(friends with couches). It wasn’t only 
centered in New York and Los Ange- 


les, but extended into many suburbs 
and small towns all over the country. 
And though it is sometimes thought 
to have been limited to straight white 
males, the punk rock world included 
many women, Latinos, Blacks, gays 
and lesbians. 

Written by an active participant 
in the scene—Mattson was a punk 
musician in the early ‘80s—this book 
carefully documents the hardcore punk 
eruption in chronological fashion. 
An excellent researcher and scholar, 
now a history prof at Ohio University, 
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Mattson poured through libraries, but 
also interviewed more than a dozen 
fellow participants. 

‘Though there are some weaknesses 
in the writing, especially when music 
or political theory is being described, 
this book is sympathetic to its subject, 
packed full of interesting details, and 
brings the scene to life. 


Bill Brown has published Not Bored!, 
that started out as a punk fanzine, but 
quickly became a pro-situationist rag. 
notbored.org 


Women of the Waorani Amazonian tribe 


Christianity Comes 
to Amazonia 


Five Wives: A Novel 
Joan Thomas 
HarperCollins Publishers, Ltd. 2019 


MARTHA ACKELSBERG 


ive Wives is a compelling novel 
about Operation Auca, a missionary 
project undertaken by evangelical Protestants in 
Ecuador in the mid-1950s. It seamlessly mixes the story 
of those events with the imagined thoughts and responses 
of both the original participants and their children and 
grandchildren. 

In so doing, Joan Thomas succeeds in exploring both the 
power and the dangers of the religiously-based certainty 
(some might say fanaticism) of the missionaries. In the pro- 
cess, she also raises important questions about the relation- 
ship between missionary activity and capitalist development 
and depredation in the Amazon. 

‘The missionaries were mostly young couples, a number 
of them with babies and small children, who had grown up 
in the U.S. in evangelical Christian families. Each of them 
heard the call in their own way. Some went first to other 
parts of the world, but all ended up in Ecuador convinced 
they were called to save the Waorani people who lived deep 
in the Amazon and who had repelled all previous efforts on 
the part of outsiders even to find them, let alone get to know 
them. 

We learn very early in the novel that five men who made 
the original contact were massacred within the first few 
days of making camp near the Waorani village. In chapters 
that alternate among reports from the missionaries journals, 
stories of the lives of their children and grandchildren, and 
their backstories, Thomas explains how the missionaries 
came to believe that it was their special, chosen role to 
break through the isolation of the Waorani and save them 
for Christ. She writes of the efforts of their wives (the Five 
Wives of the title) to dissuade them from undertaking the 
proselytizing in the way they did, and the long-term conse- 
quences of the mission, both for the native people and the 
missionary families. 

What I found extraordinary about the book is the way 
the author succeeded in telling the missionaries’ story, as it 
were, from the inside, so that the reader comes almost to 
share their drive and commitment to reach those they per- 
ceive as savages, while, at the same time, making clear the 
disastrous consequences of the project, both in the short and 
the long-term. 

We feel the hesitation of the wives who questioned the 





certainty of the men that this was what God had called 
them to do despite the obvious desire of the Waorani to be 
left alone. 

Interestingly, we are also treated to a view of the rela- 
tionship between these evangelical Protestants and a local 
Catholic priest, who, though theologically descended from 
those who had violently colonized Ecuador over the course 
of earlier centuries, serves in this story as a spokesperson 
for the view that the effort to drag the Waorani kicking and 
screaming, or praying, into the 20th century will not serve 
them well. 

Finally, the author also explores, in a relatively 
light-handed way, the connections between these evange- 
lizers and the government of Ecuador. The government was 
eager to take advantage of the missionaries’ efforts to drive 
the Waorani out of the forest and into civilization so the 
area could be cleared for the exploitation of oil and other 
natural resources. At the same time, it effectively abandoned 
them to the missionaries, taking no responsibility for what 
happened to them once they were drawn out of the forest 
and into missionary-created villages, and left with no way to 
support themselves. 

By the end of the novel, we see members of a once-vi- 
brant native community destitute and lost, either at the edge 
of the forest or in the cities, totally dependent on charity. 

All of the relationships are treated with depth and com- 
plexity. We see conflicts and competition among the mis- 
sionaries: a brother, the central figure of the mission group, 
tricks and lies to his sister to gain control of the meticulous, 
though seriously-flawed, work she is doing to try to learn 
the Waorani language. We come to understand the way 
the story of the massacre of the Christians obfuscated its 
real causes. And, finally, we learn how some members of 
succeeding generations of missionaries eventually came to 
terms with the damage wrought by their parents. 


Martha Ackelsberg is the author of Free Women of Spain: 
Mujeres Libres and the Struggle for the Emancipation of Wom- 
en (AK Press), and of numerous articles and book chapters 
on women’s activism in Spain, the United States and Latin 
America. She lives in New York City and devotes her time to 
activism around issues of racial justice. 
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Communicating Vessels 


Surrealism & Anarchism 


Dreams of Anarchy and the Anarchy of Dreams 
Ron Sakolsky; Illustrations by Rikki Ducornet 
Autonomedia 2021 


STEVEN CLINE & JASON ABDELHADI 


n Lewis Carrol’s Alice in Wonderland, the 
Mad-Hatter poses the famous riddle, “Why is 
a raven like a writing-desk?” It is not a question 
that has a predefined answer, but which projects 
itself, through a lightning-bolt of poetic 
analogy, into some future resolution—one that 
we feel pulsing like magic just outside our current field of 
perception. 

So, too, might we ask along with Ron Sakolsky, “Why is 
surrealism like anarchy,?” and feel intuitively that it is not 
merely a question of dry historical facts and assessments, but 
of a pressing matter of life and death, as though we are chal- 
lenged ourselves to change reality to meet its very possibility. 

Sakolsky has been a longtime wanderer along the cross- 
roads of surrealism and anarchism. He has written extensively 
on the topic both at the theoretical level and in many partic- 
ular instances spanning everything from birds to the Mas- 
terless Men of Newfoundland folklore. But, it is in his latest 
book, the 630-page Dreams of Anarchy and the Anarchy of 
Dreams, that we find a definitive reckoning of these two gi- 
gantic pole stars of the emancipatory adventure writ large. 

As he writes, the book is both “big and little” in scope, 
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focusing on anarchist dimensions of surrealism, and vice 
versa, which nevertheless opens up a vista to the entirety of 
the surrealist movement itself. Hence, the freewheeling but 
retroactively necessary exploration of fundamental surrealist 
concepts: automatism, the marvelous, art, poetry, revolution. 
Readers only marginally acquainted with surrealism will be 
well taken care of by Sakolsky’s thorough and readable treat- 
ment of the movement’s history, and covering precursors, 
and core concepts, drawing on a wide variety of internation- 
al research. 

Throughout the book, readers will periodically also 
meet with Rikki Ducornet’s chapter heading illustrations 
depicting chimerical monsters derived using surrealist au- 
tomatic drawing. These are a wonderful counterpoint to the 
unfolding argument and illustrate the surrealist concept of 
analogical contrast much better than stodgy old black and 
white photos would have. Still, in future editions, it might be 
nice to get archival photos of the more obscure figures and 
artworks mentioned. 

Being more than just a chronology of surrealism and an- 
archism(s), the book demonstrates that there is a fundamen- 
tally surrealist theory of anarchy better than various institu- 
tional and theoretical tendencies can. By not solely focusing 
on just political associations at the formal level, Sakolsky 
explicitly takes up the massive challenge to demonstrate 
surrealism’s relationships to anarchy as a whole. Reverting 
to his affinity for birds (having written a book on birds and 
surrealism, it’s no coincidence his surrealist journal is titled 
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The Oystercatcher), Sakolsky declares: “In the most free-flying 
sense of visionary transcendence, anarchism and surrealism 
are like birds of a feather.” 

No stone is left unturned, and historical positions are 
contextualized with assessments from contemporary surreal- 
ists, anarchists, and others in an open and integrative spirit. 
Drawing from relevant academic and non-academic sources, 
Sakolsky is, after all, a surrealist himself, and so also makes 
free use of contemporary surrealist thinking, including gen- 
erous quotations from many underground or less-accessible 
statements, papers, games and communications, both histor- 
ical and recent. Indeed, the selection of snippets from such 
a wide treasury of sources interspersed among Sakolsky’s 
poignant analysis make this big book a very lively read. 

Within its 600-odd pages of passionate analysis, Sakolsky 
puts to bed many of the false and misleading academic 
truisms common to histories of surrealism. That few (and 
in English, very few) have even scratched the surface of 
surrealism’s anarchist connection is evident in the reckoning 
of accounts with misinformed critiques of surrealism, even 
from anarchist sources. Demonstrating the paltriness behind 
cries for “anarchist realism,” Sakolsky also shows how these 
superficial accounts of surrealism tend to misread it as an art 
movement, misunderstanding its fundamental impetus: to 
change life and transform the world. 

‘The book goes deep into the sometimes uncomfort- 
able political allegiances of surrealism in the 20th century. 
Sakolsky does not shy away from the difficult question of 
Parisian surrealism’s relationships to the French Communist 
Party of the 1930s, the Third International, the collaboration 
with Trotsky on the Manifesto for a Free Revolutionary Art, 
and the French Anarchist Federation. Rather, he succeeds in 
tracing the surrealist priorities, which lay in the promise of 
a maximalist view of freedom in creativity and action, and 
how this reflected itself in these sometimes tense political 
allegiances. 


hus, Sakolsky sees surrealism’s temporary failed 

association with the Communist Party, driven by 
what André Breton later critiqued as a mistaken idea of 
“efficiency,” and shows us the true black heart of anarchy 
waiting in Surrealism’s depths. In all cases, Sakolsky 
demonstrates surrealism’s quest for the liberation of the 
imagination coming up against the often uninspired, 
reactionary, or outright repressive aspects of institutional 
groups. Above all is a concern for what Sakolsky 
characterizes as “the non-institutional value of automatist 
spontaneity” 

Surrealism’s eventual affinity for the utopian concept of 
Absolute Divergence makes allowances for neither god, nor 
master, nor any other concession when rigorously applied 
to everyday life. Along the way, Sakolsky also diverges from 
the simplistic academic formula of Hegel + Marx + Freud = 
Surrealism, unearthing a few of surrealism’s less-talked about 
accomplices and influences — from Heraclitus to the Bon- 
not Gang, from Stirner to Nietzsche. 


Regarding the latter, the book brings important consid- 
erations from the perspective of individualist anarchism. 
While surrealism has strong group tendencies, putting much 
of its hope on intersubjective discoveries from collective 
research, this is never, as Sakolsky demonstrates, at the ex- 
pense of the individual participant’s integrity, but only builds 
on that foundation towards a greater whole. 

And, contrary to opinions of post-war critics of surreal- 
ism during the period when Stalinism and its cronies were 
very popular in France, surrealists were no “armchair revo- 
lutionaries” either, as Sakolsky shows, detailing Benjamin 
Péret’s experiences fighting in the Durruti Column during 
the Spanish Revolution, the anti-Vichy activities of La Main 
a Plume within Nazi-occupied France, and the many fruitful 
cross-pollinations between the Chicago Surrealists and oth- 
er political groups, such as Black Mask, the [WW, and the 
Situationists during the 1960s. 

There is one image which the author returns to time and 
again in his analysis—André Breton’s dialectical figure of 
“The Communicating Vessels.” Anarchism and surrealism, 
in their best moments, and without either ceding their au- 
tonomy to the other, can become this, creating a fertile space 
of “harmonious tension” wherein the revolutionary spirit can 
truly take flight. 


t is in “the space between” that we place all our hopes. 

In an equal communion between dream, and reality — 
between political action, and poetic life—the gold of the 
marvelous can still be discovered. In this sense, we need 
not take the term “anarcho-surrealism’, which Sakolsky 
occasionally makes use of, as a distinct subgenre or type 
of surrealism in opposition to others. Indeed, the author’s 
whole premise is bound in exploring anarchies inherent 
within the essentials of the surrealist project itself from its 
very beginnings. 

As an adventurous account of a big adventure, Dreams of 
Anarchy and the Anarchy of Dreams is an epic, exciting and 
much needed antidote to the usual academicynicism. Paired 
together, in an alchemical marriage of equals, surrealism and 
anarchism can truly deepen and enliven each other, and, Sa- 
kolsky argues, ultimately point towards the same vision. 

Within the ourodoros of their interplay, the tree of insur- 
rection bears much fruit. Franklin Rosemont, co-founder of 
the Chicago Surrealist Group, once said that “What remains 
to be done for Surrealism far outweighs what Surrealism 
has done.” What remains for anarchy and surrealism to do 
together is similarly boundless. 


Jason Abdelhadi lives in Ottawa, Ontario. He is involved 
in local and international surrealist activities, including the 
Ottawa Surrealist Group, and is an editor for the surrealist 
journal Peculiar Mormyrid. 

Steven Cline co-edits Peculiar Mormyrid and participates 
in a local surrealist group in Atlanta, playing games, reciting 
dreams, and generally living the good surrlife. stevenclineart. 
com. 
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—Hazel C. Cline 


Is Your Nature Revolting? 


HAZEL C. CLINE 


Is your nature revolting? You certainly look the type. 
Yes? Then you will be interested in a very special 
inscription found scrawled on the wall of a public 
toilette by some good fairy to offer us salvation in 
transformation: “you must get smaller.” No simple 

task you might say. Maybe Alice left us a crumb, you 
might quip. Or perhaps we can reverse time, you add 
incredulously. No, my cynical friend, there is another 
way. And | found it on a sunny Sunday walk in the park. 
It is simple. Just walk out on the path with a stone in one 
hand and a leaf in the other and think of a vine sprouting 
through asphalt. When that pale green light inside your 
aorta expands around you and the ol’ olfactories are 
filled with the scent of rich earth, you are ready, and 
your feet will guide you to the deeply trodden path of 
the deer. Crouch low to pass under boughs and thick 
bramble till you can feel your hooves firmly beneath 
you. Sniff out the rabbit trails among the moss and 

dry leaves, straining to follow them until you can hear 
clearly with your long, soft ears. Search out the long 

line of ants and walk with them until you can taste with 
your antennae down in the detritus. Crawl down into the 
earth, ever smaller and deeper. Until you are so small 
you can fit inside the smallest unit of life. And there, 

of course, you will find and become that which... well, | 
can’t tell you what. Perhaps you'll know soon enough. In 
any case, | must be going. | have some graffiti to write. 


Hazel C. Cline is a surrealist who lives in Atlanta. She 
enjoys writing, painting, collaging, experimenting with 
sound, and talking with birds. 








Radical Dissent Sguashed During War 


Free Speech & the Suppression of Dissent During World War | 
Eric T. Chester 
Monthly Review Press 2021 


FRAN SHOR 


TE focus of Eric Chester’s incisive study is the clash 
between the state and its dissenting citizens during the 
time of war. While based on a fundamental belief in the 
absolute right of free speech, Chester's book navigates the 
ways that the government of President Woodrow Wilson 
imperiled and suppressed free speech during World War I. 

Divided into four sections, the main thread, however, un- 
derscores not only how state authorities during WWI crim- 
inalized free speech, but also to insist on popular struggle to 
combat those repressive efforts by state authorities in order 
to sustain movements for social change. 

Among the government’s targets were the Socialist 
Party and the Industrial Workers of the World (IWW). 

The IWW, also known as the Wobblies, was a radical labor 
movement which took strong anti-war positions. Especially 
in the lumber and mining industries of the Northwest and 
Southwest, they faced arrests, legal harassment, and extra-le- 
gal violence. 

Chester digs deep into how state and federal authorities 
used every repressive mechanism, including the military, to 
attempt to destroy the IWW. Even as the national organiza- 
tion drew back from fully endorsing draft resistance (while 
many locals embraced it), both at the point of production 
and in its political activities, the Wobblies spread the antiwar 
struggle. For this they paid a horrendous price of imprison- 
ment and organizational destruction. 

A major oversight in the book is the absence of any dis- 
cussion of the suppression of anarchists and their journals. 
For example, Emma Goldman's Mother Earth was closed by 
the government in 1917. Some anarchists, like Sacco and 
Vanzetti, fled to Mexico or Canada to escape the draft. After 
WWI, during the so-called Red Scare of 1919, Goldman, 
Berkman, and hundreds of other anarchists were deported to 
Soviet Russia. 


Fran Shor is the author of Weaponized Whiteness, and a 
novel, Passages of Rebellion passagesofrebellion.franshor.com 


Emma Goldman's Mother Earth shut down by the U.S. during WWI 
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The Anarchist Poet of Exarcheia 
What We’re Gonna Do Is 
Read Her Poems 


Now Let’s See What You’re Gonna Do: Poems 1978-2002 
Katerina Gogou; translation by A.S., forward, Jack Hirschman 
fmsbw press 2021 


ROBERT KNOX 


biographer of Katerina Gogou terms her “the anarchist poetess of 

Exarcheia,” the so-called “edgy alternative” Athenian neighborhood 

with its political murals and anarchist bookshops. I have been to 
Athens, once, but the tour guides never pointed us that way. So, I will take on 
faith a biographer’s description of Gogou, who died in 1993 by her own hand, as 
“Greece’s greatest anarchist poetess.” 

I will take on faith as well the accuracy of the translation of her work by A.S. 
in this collection of her poems because the quality of the results speaks for itself. 
According to the book’s foreword by the American poet and social activist Jack 
Hirschman, the translator does not wish to give his full name for reasons having 
to do with political differences. Altogether, the social and economic background 
of this book is foreign territory for me as it would be for anyone without a close 
knowledge of Greek history since 1940. But its themes are universal. 

Gogou was born during the Nazi occupation of her country. In his forward, 
Hirschman tells us that “this wonderful, rebellious, indeed revolutionary period 
poet... was raised during the Greek Civil War—the bandits’ war,” fought between 


the West-backed government and the Greek Communist party in the late 1940s. 


She began acting on stage while still a child and won recognition for her roles in 

popular comedies. Later, Gogou appeared in more than 30 Greek films while re- 

maining critical of the conventional social order the popular cinema represented, 
Gogou’s writing—-somehow the word poetry, especially at the book’s start, 
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seems too polite a term—offers some 
similarities to the postwar American 
Beat poets. Blunt, plain-spoke diction; a 
slangy, street-talk assessment of politics, 
people, and lifestyles. But little of the 
warmth found, for example, in the work 
of Allen Ginsburg. In the poems from 
the volume titled “Three Clicks Left 
(1978)” Gogou’s untitled verse offers 
relentless monologues of denunciation, 
voiced in compelling imagery and dic- 
tion. They have the perverse compulsion 
of a beautifully filmed train-wreck. 
Only here, of course, language has to do 
all the work. 

For instance: “Our life is jack-knif- 
ing in dirty dead-end streets rotten 
teeth, faded slogans/ a somber wardrobe 
smells of piss and antiseptic and rotten 
sperm.” The whole poem is quotable, 
even lines seemingly taken out of con- 
text. In fact, what characterizes so many 
of Gogou’s poems is their utter lack of 
context. If you don't know the story, 
these lines hint, think hard and catch 
up. As in this poem’s concluding lines: 
“Next time they'll let us have it/ we 
shouldn't run. We should hold our line. 
Let’s not sell our asses so cheap, man./ 
Dont. It’s raining. Gimme a smoke.” 

I don't know if the unstated back- 
ground suggests a street fight, or a 
strike, or nothing so dramatic, but their 
immediacy is infectious. The tone and 
diction are like tough-guy detective or 
crime story fiction, though marshaled 
for a far different purpose. One reads 
these words and imagines a smart- 
phone video from Portland last summer. 

Another poem offers the rare loca- 
tion (London, 1977) and begins: “And 
here/ even more the Blacks/ are mop- 
ping the spittle from the asphalt/ with 
their tongues” and follows with a vulgar 
term for Asians who “open “HOTEL 
doors to whites/ and here as well wait- 
ers/ who emigrated so as not to become 
waiters...” 

Perhaps the poet, still working as an 
actress, has gone to England for work as 
well, just like the street cleaners and the 
waiters, but discovers that in her case 
too things are no better than in Greece: 


“here I am again [she writes]... gone to pieces in public parks/ 
masturbated at private porn shows/ I vomited blood and rancid 
white salad in the subway...” 

‘The cold presentation of desperate personal details reminds me 
of work produced at a similar time by Sylvia Plath and Anne Sex- 
ton, but Gogou’s poems go straight back from the personal to the 
political: “Oh yeah, buddy, I'd like to throw one/ and blow all the 


bugger-machines of the world/ sky high.” You don't find that in the 


Beats or in the American confessional poets. 

Back in Athens, in another unnamed poem, Gogou depicts 
what her friends do to get by: “They do whatever comes along./ 
Peddlers of cookbooks and encyclopedias they build roads and 
connect deserts.../ cornered in the old days and forced to drop 
their pants...” Her women friends are “taut wires on roof terraces 
of old houses... My friends,” the poem adds later, “are always on 
the move because you haven't given them an inch.” That inch could 
be psychological, but we suspect it’s definitely economic. 


oward the end of this collection (in the volume titled 
"Ti Somecoming” 1990), the poems move from a frank 
expression of her world’s personal/political dynamic to something 
closer to autobiographical literature. Some poems dating from 
1991describe a hospitalization. The poet recalls the details of 
childhood struggles, addresses her words to family members. Still 
first-person demotic in tone, the poems narrate events, report 
dialogues, quote her father. 

Near the end of a long prose-poem titled “Father, say some- 

thing, talk to me,” Gogou refers to family particulars and familiar 
places. In an unsparing monologue, she takes us back to a park be- 


side a cemetery, her voice that of a child, at ages five or six or seven. 


On top of conflicted childhood memories, Gogou recalls that 
when she worked in a theater, her father predicted, “Society will 
crush you.” The poem, now a full-blown confessional, passes from 
political (“I passed on from Trotsky... to Anarchy”) to personal 
crisis (“I kept maiming those I loved and then drug needles...”). 
Once again, a comparison to Plath and her famous poem “Daddy” 
suggests itself. But Gogou’s poem is a much fuller story, her rela- 
tionship to her father longer and deeper, and its impact, on me at 
least, more affecting. 

In the collection’s final offering (“...And I love life very much”), 
the poet reaches back to the foundations of her country’s literature: 
“My destiny is Greece/ My name is Odyssiea.” Gogou’s voice, once 
so uncompromising, now announces, with classic resignation, “I 
feel my end approaching.” The contrast is devastating. And then, 

a final flare of resistance: “The spear they thrust on my right side, 
whoever they were, they managed good... They did a splendid job.” 

Gogou's voice is strong, incisive; perhaps unique. That voice 
should be heard, and her poems more widely read, even by those 
who may be more familiar with Homer, tragedy, and the classical 
philosophers than with Greece’s modern history. 


Robert Knox is the author of Suosso’s Lane, a novel based on the 
Sacco and Vanzetti case, a contributing editor for the poetry journal 
Verse-Virtual, and a correspondent for the Boston Globe. 

His novel, Karpa Talesman, the winner of a speculative fiction 
competition is scheduled for publication by Hidden River Arts. His 
collection of linked short stories, House Stories, will be published by 
Adelaide Books. robertcknox.com 








Underground Asia: Global Revolutionaries and the 
Assault on Empire 

Tim Harper 

Harvard University Press 2021 


anti-colonial movements documents the early 
influence of anarchism, and how it was ultimately 
displaced by nationalisms of different stripes. 

India’s advocate of old-fashioned bomb-throwing 
anarchism, Har Dayal, who met Emma Goldman in 
Berkeley in 1912, warned of a “dismal nationalism” that 
would result “only in a change of masters.” 

A turning point was the Moscow-sponsored Congress 
of the Peoples of the East, held in 1920 in Baku, Soviet 
Azerbaijan. This opened the era of Soviet support for 
(and cooptation of) Asian national liberation struggles. 

Ho Chi Minh and Indonesia’s Tan Malaka exempli- 
fied the marriage of Leninism and nationalism. The 
stamp of a Tolstoyan anarchism can still be seen in 
the movement of Mohandas Gandhi, but this would be 
superseded after his assassination. His assassin was an 
adherent of a different authoritarian nationalism—this 
one looking to the political right. 

During World War II, Subhas Chandra Bose sought 
Nazi and Japanese aid for armed resistance against 
India’s British rulers. Indian independence agitator 
Vinayak Savarkar, while imprisoned by the British in 
1923, wrote the founding manifesto of the right-wing 
Hindutva movement which rules India today. 

The early vision of a universalist, libertarian anti-co- 
lonialism evokes a tantalizing sense of what might have 
been. A timely book for a moment of re-emerging pop- 
ular rebellion, from the militant farmer protests in India 
to the pro-democracy upsurges in Thailand, Burma, and 
Hong Kong. 


T™: dauntingly detailed book on the roots of Asia's 


Bill Weinberg blogs daily on global autonomy struggles 
at CounterVortex.org 
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Mutual Aid Against the Pandemic 
Solidarity in Plague Time 


Pandemic Solidarity: Mutual Aid during the Covid-19 Crisis 
Edited by Marina Sitrin and the Colectiva Sembrar 
Pluto Press, London, 2020 


BRUCE TRIGG 


very nation state has failed miserably in preventing, 
controlling and managing the still raging COVID 19 
andemic. While military, police, and prison systems 
continue unabated in their coercive functions, hospitals, public 
health and social welfare systems in many parts of the world are 
overwhelmed and in disarray. 

Pandemic Solidarity offers an indispensable guide to 
the large and small grassroots mutual aid projects, 
both new and long established, that have formed to 
protect and provide life-sustaining solidarity to those 
who bear the brunt of the Covid pandemic and its 
consequences. 

‘This book also offers us a glimmer of hope in this tragic and danger- 
ous moment that people have the capacity to build a brighter future 
without states, borders, capitalism and hierarchy. 

Marina Sitrin, the lead editor, is an activist, author, professor, and 
mother, as she proudly states, and is the author of several books on 
horizontalism: They Can't Represent Us!: Reinventing Democracy from 
Greece to Occupy; Everyday Revolutions: Horizontalism and Autonomy in 
Argentina; and Horizontalism: Voices of Popular Power in Argentina. 


lectiva Sembrar (“sowing seeds collective”) is a global group of friends and 
Cena mostly women, including academics, writers, and veterans of past 
political struggles such as Occupy Wall Street. They came together to document 
what Sitrin calls “the largest, most diverse, mobilization of people—regular 
people—helping one another, under capitalism, that has ever happened.” 

In April 2020, quite early in the course of this pandemic that seems to have 
no end, the editors interviewed activists in six regions of the world to learn about 
and give voice to almost 100 projects that were starting to mobilize and provide 
mutual aid. The projects in this book are as diverse as the activists and the com- 
munities from which they come. One important commonality was a strong com- 
mitment to engage in mutual aid and solidarity rather than simply charity. 

‘The editors highlight the work being done in communities that bear the brunt 
of the deaths and morbidity caused by the pandemic and also its devastating so- 
cial and economic consequences. The selected projects focus on women, essential 
workers, those who work in the informal economy, immigrants, LGBTQ people, 
children, the unhoused, oppressed racial, ethnic and religious groups, Indigenous 
and First Nation communities, the elderly, the poor, people with disabilities, the 
incarcerated, people who use drugs, sex workers, and those who experience sexual 
and intimate partner violence. 

Most of the projects address the immediate physical and health needs of 
their communities by performing the kind of public health functions that over- 
stretched, demoralized, and underfunded medical and public health systems are 
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—Stephen Cline 




























unable 
or unwilling to 
provide to these mar- 
ginalized communities. Some 
projects are involved in food pro- 
duction and distribution. Others 
help to provide money, shelter, 
water, masks, care for those 
with Covid infection, safety, 
childcare, elder care, and 
education. Many address 
the social, psychological 
and spiritual needs of their 
communities through art, 
dance, radio and social me- 
dia, meditation, poetry and 
support groups. | 
‘The range of stories and } 
situations is breathtaking h 
and inspirational. From a 
pantheist Daoist tem- 
ple on the outskirts 
of Taipai that offers 
spiritual healing to 
their community to 
anarchist militants in Athens, 
Greece who have long battled 
fascists, dictatorships, austerity 
and state repression. 
Many of the projects explicitly em- 
brace the principles of direct democracy 
and horizontalism—holding general 
assemblies to discuss, plan and make 
important decisions. 


e book begins, appropriately, in 
Rojava, in northeast Syria, because 

“it is... the closest thing to a democracy 
in the book, a real democracy, where the 
people collectively make decisions about 
their day-to-day lives, and women 
are structurally as well as relationally 
not only equal but have more say over 
things related to women.” 

‘The following chapters focus on 
projects in Turkey, Iraq, South and East 
Asia, Southern Africa, Europe, South 
America and Turtle Island, one of the 
Indigenous names for North America. 


—Betty Brownlee 


Pandemic Solidarity is an early 
and important contribution to doc- 
umenting and providing models 
of global mutual aid responses to 
the pandemic. But this solidarity is 
needed not just during pandemics, 
but all the time. Whether it’s in the 
face of worsening disasters brought 
about by climate change breakdown, 
or the prosaic disaster of everyday 
life under capitalism and state power 
and violence. 

Asked about their future plans, 
several activists expressed their be- 
lief that the world will be forever 
changed by Covid and that truly 
democratic, horizontal and non-hi- 
erarchical forms of organization and 
mutual aid must be the foundation 
for the coming social and political 
transformation. 

Hopefully, there will be follow up 
reports or publications coming from 
this network of mutual aid projects 
about how they have fared and 
changed since the start of the pan- 
demic. Blogs, podcasts and websites 
are already online. 

How has state repression im- 
pacted their ongoing efforts? Highly 
effective vaccines against Covid that 
were only a dream in April 2020 
are now widely available, but only 
in wealthier nations. How are the 
activists responding to this global 
“vaccine apartheid “that allows the 
US and Europe to have 70 percent 
vaccination rates among adults while 
only 3 percent are vaccinated in 
Africa? How should communities 
address both lack of vaccine and vac- 
cine hesitancy? 

We look forward to hearing more 
from the Colectiva Sembrar and this 
impressive global mutual aid net- 
work in the future. 


Bruce Trigg is a public health physi- 
cian and addiction medicine con- 
sultant who lives in New York City. 

He has worked in the Indian Health 
Service in Native American communi- 
ties in New Mexico and Arizona. 


The Daring Life and Dangerous Times 
of Eve Adams (with the original text of 
“Lesbian Love”) 

Jonathan Ned Katz, 

Chicago Review Press 2021 


KATHY E. FERGUSON 


ve Adams died in Auschwitz, 

the Nazi death camp, because 

the U.S. government could 
not countenance the writer of a 
lesbian love story (among her other 
transgressions) to reside in the U.S. 


Eve’s sweet little stories in “Lesbian 


Love,” self-published in 1925, resulted 
in her arrest, trial, conviction, impris- 
onment, and deportation for publish- 
ing an “indecent book’ and allegedly 
attempting to have sex with a police- 
woman assigned to entrap her. 
Reading Eve's stories now, what 
stands out is their innocence: wom- 
en gazing passionately at each other, 
kissing, stroking each other’s breasts, 
whispering lovingly. There are a few 
sketches of graceful nudes in various 
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A Wild and Radical Life Cut Short by Fascists 


embraces. Stories of women who 


longed for one another provoked a tor- 
rent of government lies, exaggerations, 
and paranoid fantasies of what women 


might do together and how it might 
damage proper social order. 

Eve Adams was born Chawa 
Zloczewer in 1891 in Poland, and 
immigrated to the U.S. in 1912. 
‘The young Jewish woman ran lesbi- 


an-and-gay-friendly tea rooms in New 


York and Chicago, sold radical publi- 
cations, and hung out with anarchists. 
Eve ran afoul of the U.S. Immigration 
Acts of 1917 and 1924, which had 
clauses restricting immigration based 
on “moral turpitude” and “disorderly 
conduct.” 

After serving a harsh jail sentence, 
Eve was deported, struggled to make 
a living for a time in Poland and later 
in Paris, was arrested by the fascists in 
the south of France in 1943 with her 
lover Hella Olstein Soldner, and was 
murdered in Auschwitz. Eve was 52 
years old, Hella was 38. 

Eve’s role in the anarchist move- 





ment consisted largely in selling literature as a travel- 
ing salesperson. She journeyed from New York to San 
Francisco, selling anarchist, WW, communist, and 
socialist publications. It appears that Eve was one of 
the legion of working people who did the necessary 
labor of organization and distribution of anarchist 
literature. 

This is a fascinating aspect of the anarchist move- 
ment of that era and I wish there was more in this 
book about how she did that work. Katz associates 
Eve with a community of traveling women, 
restless and resistant to conventional expecta- 
tions, called “hoboettes.” Yet it is not clear that 
the other unfortunately-named hoboettes also 
sold radical literature. 

I imagine there was a network connecting 
anarchist communities to people like Eve who 
provided political literature that was excluded 
from the mail by the Comstock laws. One of 
plethora of government agents, reporting on 
Eve’s activities in Los Angeles, noted her pres- 
ence in Italian, Mexican, and Spanish neigh- 
borhoods there, suggesting she had connections 
in those anarchist communities. More work on 
these networks linking publications to reading 
publics would shed welcome light on anarchism’s 
on-the-ground workings. 


-— Katz has done a remarkable job of 
researching the life of Eve Adams. He has 
tracked down an impressive span of sources, and 
diligently followed numerous directions of research, 
even if, in the end, they led nowhere. 

His book raises intriguing questions about how 
we tell lost stories, or the stories of lost people. What 
counts as data and how do we assemble it? Katz is 
scrupulously old-school. He combines extensive re- 
search and documentation with a cautious attitude 
toward his sources. 

While he is willing to speculate on what Eve may 
or may not have thought, he never comes close to 
fictionalizing her life or telling more than his sources 
can firmly support. His approach produces a different 
reading experience than that of writers who are more 
willing to imagine the lives of neglected historical 
figures by extrapolating from available sources. 

Despite Katz’s hard work and best intentions, 
Eve’s story is a bit flat. The reader, at least, this reader, 
does not feel connected to her. Lacking much access 
to her inner life, I have trouble interpreting her ac- 
tions, or figuring out what to think and more impor- 
tantly what to feel about her. 

Her relation to Ben Reitman, an anarchist doctor 








Eve Adams, 
in1941. 
Born in Poland, 
was an 
anarchist & 
lesbian activist 
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Mother Earth. 
Was deported 
& died in 
Auschwitz. 





and one of Emma Goldman's lovers, is an example of 
a puzzle that needs more personal context to be fully 
coherent. Reitman was a well-known cad. His letters 
to Eve mix affection with insults, often in the same 
paragraph. Why did she keep turning to Reitman for 
support as her situation in France became increasing- 
ly desperate? Was it poor judgment or just a paucity 
of friends? 

Eve’s work selling radical literature across the 
country put her in touch with a substantial 
population of radicals. She knew Emma Gold- 
man, Alexander Berkman, Eulalia Burke of the 
IWW, and many others. Why didn’t she have Wt 
other comrades who could have helped her? ‘i 
Katz suggests that Eve was too working class 
or too Jewish for the up-scale literary salons 
in Paris such as those of Gertrude Stein, Alice 
Toklas, or Natalie Barney. That makes sense, 

but Eve also knew Henry Miller, Anais Nin, 
and other bohemian denizens of that city. It is 
painful to wonder why Eve and her beloved 
Hella had no one else to turn to, other than 
the hapless and unreliable Reitman, as the 
fascists closed in on them. 
Another puzzle is Eve’s relation to anar- 
chism. Was it a political commitment, or just a job? 
Katz describes Eve’s politics this way: 

“Eve's own radical politics, never explicitly defined 
by her, probably included an evolving, amorphous 
mixture of anarchist, socialist, communist, left-liber- 
tarian, and militant labor ideas about work, class, and 
the economy, culture, gender, and sexuality. Eve’s poli- 
tics are probably best described as left radical.” 


| Danae anarchism was just a hanger-on for her, 
part of the fringe bohemian cultural scene of 
New York and Chicago, a bit more gay-friendly than 
most, but not a serious element of life? If her un- 
derstanding of anarchism was superficial, that might 
explain her confusing attitude and actions toward her 
own legal jeopardy. She did not appear to understand 
the danger she faced, both imprisonment and depor- 
tation, until it was too late. Was she utterly clueless, 
or just lacking resources? The anarchist movement 
had its own lawyers, when needed. Eve certainly 
needed one. 

‘There were stirrings of pro-gay and lesbian ac- 
tivism in anarchism in that era. Margaret Anderson, 
co-editor of The Little Review, spoke out publicly in 
support of homosexuals. Anarchist printer Joseph 
Ishill had earlier published Oscar Wilde’s Ballad of 
Reading Gaol. Goldman spoke publicly in support 
of the “intermediate sex.” Berkman’s time in prison 
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brought him to tender appreciation of love between men, as 
he wrote in his powerful autobiography Prison Memoirs of an 
Anarchist. Even though the anarchist movement was much 
weakened by the arrests and deportations of the post-World 
War I red scare, the lack of connections between the remain- 
ing movement and Eve's desperate, ineffective struggles is 
disturbing. 

Katz emphasizes Eve’s capacity for self-creation—her 
new identity, appearance, and adventures. Her clever name-— 
Eve+Adam-was an androgynous new beginning. Katz casts 
a wide net to frame Eve’s story. He shows what else was 


going on in literary, political, racial, sexual, national and in- 
ternational contexts, giving Eve Adams’ life needed context. 
He is right that “Lesbian Love” was a brave title and that it 
made a great deal of trouble for her. He calls Eve “one of the 
country’s first lesbian justice activists” and that is a history 
worth recognizing. 


Kathy E. Ferguson teaches political science and women’s 
studies at the University of Hawai'i at Manoa. She is currently 
writing a book on anarchist print culture in the U.S. and Great 
Britain from the Paris Commune to the Spanish Revolution. 


Battlefields, Slaughterhouses, & the Opposition to Both 


Constructing Ecoterrorism: Capitalism, Speciesism, 
& Animal Rights 

John Sorensen 

Fernwood Publishing 2016 


NOAH JOHNSON 


narchist and vegetarian Leo Tolstoy stated in his 
essay, “What I believe,” that “as long as there are 
slaughterhouses, there will always be battlefields.” 

‘The quote, though often simply taken as a condemnation 
of violence against both humans and non-human animals, 
also ties the state, capitalism, and the rights of animals to- 
gether in the way many animal rights activists do today. 

In his statement, Tolstoy recognizes the two intercon- 
nected systems of the state and capitalism as the driving 
forces behind battlefields and slaughterhouses, with battle- 
fields brought about by the state protecting its interests and 
slaughterhouses caused by capitalism's profit motives. 

In Constructing Ecoterrorism: Capitalism, Speciesism & 
Animal Rights, John Sorensen analyzes the connections be- 
tween these systems regarding their outlook and subsequent 
destruction of the environment and animals for the sake 





of profit. Capitalism, seeking profit from animal goods, is 
protected by the state’s police and laws, and justifies its ex- 
ploitation of animals through the ideology of speciesism— 
the assumption of human superiority with moral right over 
other species. 

‘The result is a tenacious triangle of interconnected insti- 
tutions, each supporting the other to maintain the dominant 
paradigm of capitalism. Referring to this as the animal-in- 
dustrial complex, Sorensen argues that it is this complex of 
institutions and systems which brands environmental and 
animal rights activists, who, at worst, commit only infre- 
quent acts of property destruction, as violent terrorists to 
be fought with the same ferocity as Islamic terrorist groups 
following 9/11. 

However, animal rights are not a fringe topic and So- 
rensen asserts that most Americans support many of the 
goals of activists despite that they often run contrary to the 
goals of capitalism. As a result, those who fight against envi- 
ronmental and animal exploitation are decried as anti-prog- 
ress, irrational, overly emotional, and dangerous to the safety 
of the public. 

Though environmental activism is clearly not what most 
people would consider terrorism, the term has purposely 
been made flexible in order to bend to the needs of 
the state and capitalism. With a rise in vegetarian- 
ism, veganism, concern about the environment, and 
empathy towards non-human animals, the construct 
of ecoterrorism is erected as a means of defending 
the animal-industrial complex and demonizing com- 
passion. 

Sorensen’s argument provides a detailed analysis 
of the terrorism label being used as an excuse to 
intimidate and crack down on anti-authoritarian 
and anti-capitalist action, just as it has been wielded 
against the left and anarchists during the Red Scare 
and recently antifascists during the protests of last 
summer. Though not explicitly anarchist, Sorensen’s 
book provides an analysis particularly relevant in 
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anarchist circles. 

As enemies of the dominant system, anarchists have 
always been targeted as terrorists. It is not they, however, 
but the state, capitalism, and other hierarchies that commit 
genocide, ecocide, and other atrocities. Structures of power 
seek to label as terrorists, people who act out of compassion 
for other humans, animals, and the environment, while por- 
traying the killing of 58 billion animals for food annually as 
a necessary and even morally sound practice. 

Perhaps the strongest aspect of Sorensen’s argument is his 
recognition of the interconnectedness of these hierarchical 
structures and their support if each other. Sorensen asserts 
that it is the confluence of these structures that allows for 
predominantly nonviolent environmentalists to be branded 
as terrorists and ecocide to be considered progress. Capital- 


is a resource and those who threaten resources are terror- ie 
ists. Ever since anarchists first became a threat to existing 
hierarchies, they have been labeled as such. For the majority , 
of people, anarchists are seen as mindless bomb-throwers, 
arsonists waiting to set the nearest thing ablaze, threats to 
democracy, or individualistic violent criminals. Anarchists 
are not seen as gardeners, community-builders, book fair or- 
ganizers, people who distribute food, or pacifists—labels far 
harder to categorize as terroristic but that are more accurate 
descriptors of anarchism. 

Power structures have done an impressive job of demon- 
izing anarchism. However, anarchists and others who fight } 
against environmental and animal exploitation are not ter- aN 
rorists, but rather people who see what capitalism designates 
as a resource as a friend, an equal, a gift, or sublime. i 


ism demands the exploitation of animals and ecosystems for 
profit, the state defends capitalism with militaries, police, 
and prisons, and both capitalism and the state wields specie- 
sism to justify maintaining the slaughterhouses. 

Under capitalism, everything that can be used for profit 


Noah Johnson is an Environmental Studies and German 
language student at the University of Nebraska. In his free 
time, he enjoys photography, hiking, gardening, and being 
around trees. 


How Not To Defeat Ourselves | 


MARIUS MASON 







olding Change is the kind of wise resource book I wish so 
very badly that I had when I was free and organizing. Way 
too often, I witnessed the depressing cycle of a hopeful and 
energetic coming together of a grassroots group break down into sad, 
burned-out individual activists. 

Mostly, we were defeated from realizing our dreams because of 
our interpersonal dynamics, even more so than the malevolent mach- 
inations of our opposition. I am uplifted by the wisdom contained 
in this collection of insights and tool suggestions, useful for anyone 
engaged in struggle and wanting the process as well as the goal to 
reflect an egalitarian perspective. 

As someone who has suffered through anger and angst-filled 
hours of drama-filled meetings and having witnessed the collapse of 
both group structures and personal friendships because of a damag- 
ing dysfunctional group process, this beautiful book is very welcome. 
It can spare so much pain and disappointment. brown has created an 
accessible, understandable and powerful tool to handle the most diffi- 
cult problem we have—us. 

brown is both pragmatic and compassionate in her advice, recog- 
nizing that a broken system breaks people and that we can only do the work that 
is needed as the people we are. That maybe we can both get to our destination of 
a better world together, and learn to be better to each other as part of the same 
process. 





AIMAl 


The author with her book. 


Holding Change: The Way of Emergent 
Strategy Facilitation and Mediation 
adrienne maree brown 
AK Press 2021 
Marius Mason is a political prisoner serving 22 years for environmental sabo- 
tage. SupportMariusMason.org 
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Architecture and Anarchism: Building Without Authority 
Paul Dobraszczyk 
Paul Holberton Publishing 2021 


F. MICHALSKI 


o a man with a hammer, everything looks like a nail. 

To a state, every human activity looks like it needs 

to be pounded into the correct, pre-planned shape. 
State authorities always claim their social engineering 
schemes will raise living standards and promote the general 
happiness. No surprise, their plans do not always work. 

‘The regimentation of built environments (and minds 
and bodies) originally deployed to make the world better, 
often just strengthen the state’s authority with no discern- 
ible benefit to the communities affected. This, in brief, is 
the message of James C. Scott’s 1999 Seeing like a State: 
How Certain Schemes to Improve the Human Condition Have 
Failed. 

Architecture and Anarchism calls us to take heart—the 
relentless hammering by the state can be resisted. The 
book celebrates sixty alternative projects that have escaped 
improvement by planners. Paul Dobraszczyk wants to do 
more than catalog these encouraging phenomena. He wants 
them to help reconceptualize architecture as a practice that 





complements and amplifies the creation of self-organized 
communities, built without authority. 

‘The introduction tells us how he understands anarchism 
and signals how he will organize his survey of anarchist 
architecture. His narrative will resonate favorably with most 
Fifth Estate readers, because it gives enough specificity 
(Proudhon, Bakunin, Catalonia, the Zapatistas) to establish 
a framework for discussion, but without any didactic urge to 
define the one-and-only true interpretation of the tradition. 
Dobraszczyk agrees with David Graeber that anarchism 
is more an attitude than a set of doctrines, more a set of 
practices and direct action than the implementation of a 
theoretical blueprint. 


obraszezyk’s application of anarchism to architecture 

unfolds in detail in the book itself. The introduction 
tells us that the first step is to look, in French philosopher 
Henri Lefebvre’s words, “in the holes and chasms” of our 
built world for the exercise of self-determination in relation 
to the built environment. 

Alternative economies of recycling and gift giving make 
for a guerrilla urbanism that challenges the dominant ways 
of city building. Anarchist architecture should complement 
and amplify social ecology, the benefits of diversity, and 
mutual aid. The structures in which humans live should not 
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predetermine that they will fight nature and 
each other. 

Architecture is about built environments. 
The projects Dobraszezyk calls anarchist 
architecture are “built” in several senses. He 
traces their intentions to make some infor- 
mative distinctions. 

First, in no particular order of impor- 
tance, there are romantic imaginaries of 
escape, from isolated cabin hideaways to 
intentional communities. Among thesevare 
ephemeral gatherings (Burning Man) or 
enduring ones (the “freetown” Christiania 
in Copenhagen, which began as a squat in 
1971 and exists today as a self-governing entity within the 
city). 

Both these attempts at escape raise the problems inherent 
in the trade-off between a spontaneous urge for freedom and 
practical constraints. Is it a sellout for anarchistic communi- 
ties to compromise with the outside world (and with their 
own non-directive principles) to ensure physical security, 
connections to the grid, and the supply of public services, 
food, and sanitation? To his credit, Dobraszczyk does not 
duck these contradictions, but raises them consistently as he 
describes the projects in the book. 


ach community reaches its own level of compromise— 

what it will and will not do in exchange for being left 
alone to evolve and thrive, or even to just survive. Dobraszezyk 
does not judge the choice made in any particular instance. His 
guiding rule of thumb is the distinction between rejection 
and resistance. Rejection is an all-or-nothing, one-time 
confrontation. 

Those who choose to reject totally the sterile, concrete- 
steel-and-glass warrens proffered by urban planners, Do- 
braszczyk observes, must either win or lose. The record of 
wins is not a happy one. 

His own preference is for resistance, an ongoing pro- 
cess that gains ground in fits and bursts, and then defends 
enclaves. The goal is to avoid succumbing to the state’s 
blandishments or to its brute force. In this sort of resistance, 
winning and losing, success and failure, is not easily defined. 

This is perhaps the key insight of the book. Seeing like 
an anarchist will not provide a blueprint for change (as, for 
example, Marxist theory claims to do), but it can improve 
our judgment about choices made to create communities for 
freedom and mutual aid. 

Beyond romantic escapes, there are also spectacular erup- 
tions of direct action, sticks thrust into the well-ordered ant- 
hills of urbanely-planned social life. Among Dobraszczyk’s 
illustrative examples are the relatively short-lived Resur- 
rection City on the Mall in Washington, DC. and Occupy 
Wall Street, on the lower end of Manhattan. A longer-last- 





ing community protesting nuclear weapons arose at the at 
Greenham Common Women’s Peace Camp in England, 
1981-2000. 
Artistic whimsy is yet another motivating intention for 
anarchist architecture. Designers imaginatively push back 
against commercial commodification and against the sort 
of efficiency that calculates only how to jam the maximum 
number of occupants into the minimum cubic footage. 
A vital dimension to look for in anarchistic built envi- \ 
ronments is democratic decision-making. Architecture is 
liberatory when it arises with the participation of those who 
will live and work in the environment created and when it 
provides a platform for their autonomous interactions to 
flourish. 
Finally, there is construction of living spaces from ne- 
cessity, as can be seen in the shanty towns of migrants and 
other people who find themselves dwelling precariously on 
the margins of urban societies. 


o see the anarchist potential in Dobraszezyk’s historically, 

demographically, and aesthetically diverse array of 
projects requires a bit of squinting. Not all participants in 
all the book’s projects would call themselves anarchists. Yet 
Dobraszczyk’s ambition to find anarchist inspiration in many 
“holes and chasms,” and even in metropoles, lifts the spirit, 
because it opens the doors to new perceptions of what it 
means to build for free people and ¢o free people. 

This book belongs on every anarchist’s bookshelf, but it 
should not be content to rest there. It should be shared, dis- 
cussed, argued with. The built environments, ephemeral or 
enduring, should be viewed through the author’s anarchist 
eyes, critiqued, and above all, new examples should be added. 

This beautifully crafted book is a tool. Use it to pry up 
concrete slabs so that the light can shine on the green shoots 
pushing upwards from below. 


Baby boomer and transient roomer, Fissiparous Michal- 
ski has been participantly observing higher education and 
research in the humanities in Eastern Europe, sub-Saharan 
Africa, and sundry locations in the United States. 
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In the World of Digital, Print 
Raises A Challenge 


Urgent Publishing after the Artist's Book: 
Making Public Movements Toward Liberation 
Paul Soulellis 

Book Design: Be Oakley 

GenderFail 2021 


RICH DANA 


rgent Publishing After the Artist's Book operates as a document, a record, 

an archival object and a piece of art, while the book’s commentary 

on the arts, publishing, and social justice is expressed both through 

text and graphic design. It challenges the reader’s role as viewer and 
consumer, potential ally and an unwitting antagonist. 

Inspired by a streaming video presentation by Paul Soulellis during the Cen- 
ter for Book Arts’ pandemic-restricted online 2021 conference, GenderFail’s 
Brooklyn-based publisher, Be Oakley, has created an engaging limited-edition 
book that operates both as a companion piece to the recording of Soulellis’s talk 
and as what they describe as an “urgent text.” 

Before proceeding further, let me lay out some brief definitions. 

The Institute for Network Cultures coined the term urgent publishing in their 
2019 publication Here and Now? Explorations in Urgent Publishing as a response 
to the question; “What kind of innovations can help to present information in 
a timely manner, without losing out on quality and relevance?” In other words, 
how can slow media requiring rigorous academic or journalistic research possibly 
compete with the immediacy and viral efficiency of Twitter? 

Artists’ books are books that have been conceived of as works of art or art ob- 


“QUEER.ARCHIVE.WORK #3” 2019 
Paul Soulellis 
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jects in and of themselves, rather than 
as a document containing the writing 
or images of an artist. Without wan- 
dering out into Korzybskian conceptual 
territories, one could think of the cate- 
gory of artists’ books as being generally 
produced in smaller editions for niche 
audiences, outside of the mainstream 
publishing industry. 

During the online presentation, 
Soulellis, a scholar and experimental 
publisher from Providence, R.I., ad- 
dressed an audience of book artists and 
book arts scholars, but his message may 
resonate with anyone involved in writ- 
ing, art, and publishing, both of physical 
and digital media. Soulellis opens with 
some historical context, citing the fem- 
inist, artist and writer, Lucy Lippard, 
who envisioned a world where artists’ 
books carrying messages of liberation 
would be available on supermarket 
shelves and not just niche bookstores. 

Soulellis reflects that “Almost 50 
years later, I think we can say that 
Lucy Lippard’s vision of artists’ books 
ensconced in supermarkets has finally 
arrived, although not in the form she 
anticipated. Today, rather than finding 
Heresies at the Stop ’n Shop, we down- 
load it and carry it with us while run- 
ning our errands. We find artists getting 
the word out about feminism and race 
and politics there in our feeds. But this 
works so well not because the zines are 
for sale, but because we are. We are the 
product—or rather, our behavior and 
data are.” 

Soulellis reflects on the current state 
of the arts and artist publishing, using 
the example of book artist Lawrence 
Weiner’s recent collaboration with fash- 
ion megalith Louis Vuitton to “plaster” 
his trademark political statements 
across trendy, high-dollar accessories. 

In response, he offers a quote from 
Toronto-based organizer and artist 
Darian Razdar, who writes that “. . .sub- 
suming radical practices into dominant 
structures perpetrates more harm than 
it reduces. Non-profits, museums, cul- 
tural corporations, style magazines, chic 
developers, and governmental artscoun- 





As Urgent Publishing points out, we live in a media environment increasingly 
dominated by corporate marketing strategies in which social issues are only 
human resource problems and political polarization is a branding strategy 


cils are all complicit (to varying degrees) in the exploitation 
of transgressive art for capital accumulation.” 

Soulellis suggests setting aside the definitions that re- 
strict artist publishing to its current academic and institu- 
tional parameters and allow escape only through corporate 
branding. He proposes another route, via decentralized 
publishing platforms and mutual-aid publishing models, 
like the one established by Emory Douglas, the publisher of 
The Black Panther, the Party’s newspaper in the 1960s. Fifth 
Estate is a long-running example of a successful anti-au- 
thoritarian mutual-aid publishing model. 


nter Be Oakley, whose GenderFail project fits well 

within Soulellis’s new model. Even before Soulellis 
concluded his live talk, Be Oakley had already messaged 
Soulellis to propose a printed version of the talk. Soulellis 
agreed. 

According to their website, GenderFail publishes “works 
that expand queer subjectivity by looking at queerness as an 
identity that challenges capitalist, racist, ableist, xenophobic, 
transphobic, homophobic, misogynistic, and anti-environ- 
mental ideologies.” 

Practicing a kind of radical transparency, Oakley pub- 
lishes GenderFail’s financial statements alongside its mis- 
sion statement, and although there is a collective emphasis 
on the creative output, Oakley is obviously the driving force 
behind the project. They describe GenderFail’s model as “.. 
.not non-for-profit but profit-for-survival or profit-to-con- 
tinue-our-work-without-other-means-of-capital and most 
importantly to make money for others I publish.” 

This intentionally mangled verbiage reflects a frustration 
with the economic status quo all too familiar to anarchist 
publishers. One need only browse the Fifth Estate's online 
archives (fifthestate.org/archive) to find documentation of 
the long-running debate over for-profit publishing. 

In 1978, the letters section of FE was ablaze with cri- 
tiques of various radical publishing ventures who may or 
may not have “sold out” (FE Criticized & Our Response, 
John and Paula Zerzan, FE #291, April 30, 1978). That 
Soulellis and GenderFail continue the quest for a third 
way in the face of the techno-capitalist onslaught may be 
deemed futile by some, heroic by others. 

Among their other projects, Be Oakley has produced a 
set of open-source digital fonts based on photographs of 
protest signs. Their protest fonts include “Say Their Names,” 
“Black Trans Lives Matter,” “Mother Nature is a Lesbian,” 
and “Street Transvestite Action Revolutionaries,” in which 
the text of this book is set. 


Firty Estate 


‘The book is a perfect-bound softcover, and a comfortable 
size to hold, an object similar to the size and weight of a 
tablet computer. The interior pages consist of Soulellis’s pre- 
sentation slides, reproduced along with a transcript of the 
talk, printed in alternating purple and orange on a risograph 
(the obsolete screen-printing machine favored by many of 
today’s zine-makers.) ; 


U pon opening the book, the reader is immediately 
assaulted visually by the bright colors and the rough, 
all-caps typesetting, and yet the pages are surprisingly easy 
to interact with. The low-definition presentation encourages 
a more focused experience than the YouTube video of the 
talk, where the distractions of advertising and temptation to 
click away are constantly in play. In fact, the book conveys 
the urgency of Soulellis’s talk in a way that is equal to, even 
possibly surpassing, the talk itself. 

As Urgent Publishing points out, we live in a media en- 
vironment increasingly dominated by corporate marketing 
strategies in which social issues are only human resource 
problems and political polarization is a branding strategy. 
‘The work of Be Oakley and Paul Soulellis poses the ques- 
tion: how can printed matter be used, not to compete with 
the power of digital media, but to augment it in a way that 
re-engages users in real, physical, offline community? 

In the wake of techno-utopianism’s imploding digital 
dream, is print on paper once again our last, best hope for 
inspiring change? 


Rich Dana is a carpenter/librarian/printer and publisher at 
OBSOLETE! Press. His new book, Cheap Copies! is a DIY guide 
to pre-digital copying technologies that became empow- 
erment tools for outsider publishers. It is a meditation on 
analog media and its role as an antidote to digital authoritar- 


ianism. Rich lives in rural lowa. 
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Against Slavery Then; Against Racism Today 


No Justice 
No Peace 


Prophet Against Slavery: Benjamin Lay, A Graphic Novel 
David Lester, author and artist, with editors, Paul Buhle and 
Marcus Rediker 

Beacon Press 2021 


SEAN CLEARY 


ean-Michel Basquiat’s 1984 painting Created Equal 
might be the first time the phrase “NO JUSTICE 
NO PEACE? was documented in that exact 
language, though its sentiment was a familiar one. A decade 
before, Pope Paul VI declared at a World Peace Day in 
1972 that for a world dealing with colonial exploitation, “If 
you want peace, work for justice.” 
But while Paul VI’s statement, and even the earlier Mar- 


I STRIKE A BLOW 
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TORTURE THOSE IN THE 
A CARIBBEAN WHO PRODUCE 
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tin Luther King Jr. statement, in 1968, that “there can be 
no justice without peace,” in their language, hold kernels of 
policy positions of nonviolence, the more ambiguous—and 
unpunctuated—phrasing of Basquiat offers a looming con- 
ditional threat on the part of the oppressed. 

Basquiat undergirds this interpretation of the phrase 





by pairing it in the painting with another since popular- 
ized phrase that he turns on its head. Above a black figure, 
flanked by chains, he has written in his trademark scrawled 
hand “FREEDOM IS NOT FREE.” I’m not under the 
impression the artist’s statement carries a “Support Our 
Troops” sentiment. 

It happened that the phrase, No Justice; No Peace that 
Basquiat included in his work became popularized in the 
late 1980s and early ‘90s in response to racist killings by po- 
lice in New York and Los Angeles, when the threat of an- 
ti-police and anti-property rioting gave teeth to the threat 
of the statement. It might be more of a convergence of mass 
sentiment than of a lineage. 


©: of the earliest threads of that mass sentiment is 
the story of Benjamin Lay, the 18th Century Quaker 
abolitionist and the subject of Marcus Rediker’s excellent 
biography The Fearless Benjamin Lay, now transformed and 
adapted into the graphic novel Prophet Against Slavery by 
David Lester, supported by Rediker and fellow historian 
and activist Paul Buhle. 

Lay, a notorious troublemaker, exiled from Quaker 
meeting after Quaker meeting in England as well as the 
American colonies for rabblerousing 
against slavery and other sins against 
justice, is presented in Lester’s work as 
an early thread in American liberation 
movements. 

Lester makes the connection more 
prominent — he wants to draw the 
comparison — when Lay, being dragged 
out of yet another Friends Meeting for 
shouting loudly the hypocrisy of slave 
holding among the meeting, shouts to 
the congregants, “NO JUSTICE NO 
PEACE.” The words are rendered in a 
Basquiat-esque scrawl of a shout. 

Lester’s artwork in Prophet Against 
Slavery makes this connection as well, 
with evocative dark-lined sketches often 
overlaid on scenes, offering the reader 
contrasting images of peaceful, free colo- 
nial Quakers and the violent oppression 
that undergirded their freedom. 

As Basquait said in his painting, 
“Freedom isn't free.” Lester's images 
might look to some readers like a riff on 
the flat evocative style of 18th Century American folk art, 
but to others as decidedly modern, its dark lines and careful 
scene-making reminiscent of post-impressionist work. 

Some of the most memorable scenes occur as Lay dis- 
rupts Quaker meetings, where Lester is tasked with illus- 
trating both the shock of the gatherings, and the violence 
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Lay attempted to bring to light. A hard task of simultaneity 
that Lester works to represent through those dark-lined 
sketches overlaid on the scenes. 

The main thrust of Lester’s art and adapted story, if we 
follow these threads, is a common one, but one that needs 
repeating: the moral injuries and violent oppression inher- 
ent to capitalist exploitations, enslavement chief among 
them, have been there from the beginning. And, so has the 
opposition to it. That the opposition today has to ask the 
same questions as it did in the 18th century might be a de- 
pressing prospect. 

As Lester presents him, Benjamin Lay seems caught 
between being a representation of the long tradition of the 
American Jeremiad, long texts where the faithful are called 
back from their ways of moral decay, in this case, the en- 
slavement of humans, and someone like John Brown who 
called for the end of peace until there was justice. Both 
might be considered radical abolitionists as the marketing 
copy of Prophet of Slavery calls Benjamin Lay, but can they 
both be sat comfortably above that same moniker? 


he crux of the matter might be the sticky phrase—No 

Justice; No Peace—and what exactly might be meant 
by the conditional second half. For Benjamin Lay, disrupt- 
ing the peaceable meetings of the Society of Friends with 
his theatrical displays meant to tug on the moral conscience 
of the comfortable Quaker elite, the notion of peace did not 
extend toward violence, or toward the forcible overthrow of 
the colonial regime. 

Lay’s lifetime, though, was punctuated by violent rebel- 
lion. As the historian Gerald Horne shows in his works 
focusing on the same period in which Lay lived (both in 
The Counter Revolution of 1776 and The Dawning of the 
Apocalypse), and Marcus Rediker himself has written about 
as well, the American and Caribbean colonies of the 17th 
and 18th centuries were places riven by fear of revolt. 

Lay’s arrival in Barbados in 1718 came at the midpoint 
of the violence of enslavement on the island, a violence 
contested again and again by the rebellion of the enslaved 
leading to Bussa’s Rebellion in 1816 and ultimately the 
emancipation of 1833. 

In the year before Lay made his way to Pennsylvania in 
1731, in nearby Chesapeake Bay Colony, hundreds of slaves 
forcefully fled their captors on the rumor of a royal emanci- 
pation edict that had been ignored by the English planters. 
In Lay’s time, the hope was long coming, but it was there. 

Ultimately, the question asked back at the book by the 
statement “no justice; no peace” is whether or not Lay’s un- 
derstanding of the phrase and sentiment—as presented by 
Lester—is a thread of liberation for our times, as perhaps 
Prophet Against Slavery, and any book about a contemporarily 
relevant historical figure, might posit. 

In Lay’s voice, “no justice no peace” at times lacks the same 


The main thrust of Lester's art and 

story is acommon one, but one that needs 
repeating; the moral injuries and 

violent oppression inherent to capitalist 
exploitations, enslavement chief among 
them, have been there from the beginning. 
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conditional threat as it might have had in the voices of mass 
protesters in the summers of 2020 and 2021. But that de- 
pends on who you ask. 

Prophet Against Slavery ends by recalling its beginning. 
Benjamin Lay holds up a book we know is filled with red 
juice meant to mimic blood he will shower on the Quakers 
present at the meeting. It’s the start of a spectacle of guilt 
we've come to know is Lay’s trademark. The ambiguity lies 
in Lester’s drawing of the book Lay holds aloft, the one 
filled with fake blood, which Lester labels “Horrors of Slav- 
ery. 

When Lay strikes the book splattering with red blood- 
like pokeberry juice on the slave-holders present, the image 
asks us to think of the violence inflicted on the enslaved. 
Blood is on the hands of the elite Quakers, the image says. 
But what Lay says in the meeting that day paints a rather 
different threat. 

‘The looming threat is not one of conscience. Lay says, 
“thus God shall shed the blood of those persons who en- 
slave their fellow creatures.” It’s this statement—violence 
not toward the oppressed, but the oppressor—that echoed 
across the centuries as Lester’s final image turned over 
again and again in my mind. 


Sean Alan Cleary is a writer and teacher living in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. His novel, We Take Care of Our Own, is 
dystopian speculative fiction portraying a frightening future 
America. christopherclancy.com 
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Nomadland: Surviving America in the Twenty-First Century 
Jessica Bruder 

Norton 2017 

Nomadland - Film 2021 

Director: Chloé Zhao 


MIKE WOLD 


n case you werent paying attention, the Academy 

Awards for best picture, best director, and best actress 

i this year all went to Nomadland, a drama centered 
around Fern (Frances McDormand), a woman near 
retirement age, after losing her husband and her home, starts 
living in a van. 

She works various seasonal jobs, many of them physically 
demanding, like harvesting beets, and discovers an orga- 
nized subculture of RV and van campers that is mutually 
supportive and encourages her to see her new lifestyle as an 
adventure. 

The movie, a compelling study of grief and aging, features 
beautiful cinematography and acting Most of the supporting 
actors in the movie are drawn from the nomad subculture, 
more or less playing themselves. It is also noteworthy that 
the director, Chloé Zhao, is the first woman of color to win 
the Best Director award. 

Nomadland is a well-made film, but in the process of con- 
verting Jessica Bruder’s non-fiction book of the same name 
into an Oscar-winning drama, most of the political content 
was left out. Furthermore, both perpetuate the mainstream 
American ideology of individual responsibility and fortitude 
even in the face of oppressive social conditions. 

Without reading the book, you might suspect some of 
what isn't in the film. For example, this subculture of house- 
less people is almost exclusively white. There are other gaps. 
‘The collapse of the company town where Fern lived is not 


shown as resulting from economic conditions, as it is in the 
book. 

Fern’s decision to stay on the road is portrayed as a 
choice, or at least a psychological problem, rather than 
stemming from a lack of money. And, in a beautifully filmed 
sequence about another nomad who dies of cancer, Zhao 
implies that part of the rewards for the lifestyle is becoming 
a perpetual tourist in nature. 

If you read the book, you will see how Zhao, who wrote 
the movie script, took a fairly solid, if mainstream, journal- 
istic account of this new subculture in American life and 
eliminated most of the political context of its existence. 

In her book, Bruder follows her friend Linda May (who 
plays a fictionalized version of herself in the movie) through 
various jobs and locations, exploring a subculture of older 
people who have given up their homes, usually for financial 
reasons, and have become seasonal workers on farms, at 
Amazon during the Christmas season, as campground hosts 
at Forest Service campgrounds. A portrait emerges of un- 
housed people who help each other, show each other how to 
stealth camp in cities so as to escape notice from neighbor- 
hood vigilantes, share information about where to find 24- 
hour stores and restaurants to park overnight without chal- 
lenge, and about what states don't ask too many questions 
when issuing a vehicle or driver’s license. This is a tech-savvy 
subculture. Many of the RVs and vans are equipped with 
solar panels to run stoves and electronics. 

‘The book’s most gripping narrative is the exploitation at 
work. The majority of people in the subculture are upwards 
of 50 or 60 in age, and might have had hopes of retiring. 
Most of them lost their retirement funds in the crash of 
2008 and work to supplement social security and save for 
the future. But the places they work, especially Amazon, are 
low wage, with minimal health insurance, and involve severe 
physical stress with a high level of workplace injuries. 
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NO MORE 


MUSHROOMS 






Just as in the movie, part of the ethos of the subculture, 
which on one level stresses helping out fellow campers, on 
another, rejects the label of homeless, emphasizes the adven- 
ture of being on the road and portrays not having a house as 
rejecting manipulation by the system. They encourage each 
other to believe they're gaming the system by not spending 
money on being housed. It’s like a “permanent vacation.” 
Homeless people, in contrast, are seen as depressed and lost. 

Bruder tries to strike a balance between her outrage at 
the exploitation of this group and honoring their own nar- 
rative about themselves, The two migrant occupations she 
describes in detail—campground hosting in the summer and 
working at Amazon fulfillment centers for the Christmas 
rush that push the physical abilities of aging people. She 
portrays the nomads as seeing no future except to work at 
low-wage jobs until they die. 

There’s a reason there aren't many black people in this 
subculture. They would be more threatened in the rural, 
all-white areas where these people congregate in the winter. 
Bruder, unlike Zhao’s film, points this out but not as an ex- 
plicit critique. It’s also notable that many of the people she 
describes were low-level managers and professionals who 
were pushed out of the cut-throat job market, partly because 
of agism. The subculture helps them preserve a sense of their 
former status by keeping them distinct from the homeless. 
It’s a devil’s bargain. They have created a system of mutual 
aid that would be a good example for any anti-authoritarian 
group, but in return make a virtue of their houselessness. 

The nomad narrative of adventure, courage and self-suf- 
ficiency seem to lead directly away from resistance to the 
economic problems that cost them their retirements. They 
are portrayed as having a stiff upper lip consciousness. No 
matter what’s thrown at them, they can take care of it on 
their own, or with help from fellow nomads. In fact, they 
can’t, and, with major health or mechanical problems, they 
eventually won't. Even Linda May eventually finds some 
cheap land in the desert where she can fulfill her dream of 
building an off-grid house, and she’s lucky to find it before 
disaster sinks her prospects forever. 

As a description of one particular houseless subculture, 
and for the exploitation it shows, the book Nomadland is 
worth reading. For people who are or identify with the dis- 
placed and exploited—including those who might be con- 
sidered apolitical—it reminds us that one way to start acting 
together toward common goals is to help each other when in 
trouble, to share skills, and to have fun. 

What’s missing in Nomadland, both book and movie, 
though, are the essential next steps of identifying the source 
of pain and developing strategies for fighting back together. 


Mike Wold is currently housed and has only experienced 
very short periods of being unhoused. He worked with un- 
housed and poor people for a decade after his retirement. 


LIFE WITHO 
ur 
No More Mushrooms: GOVERNMENT 


Thoughts About Life 
Without Government 
Kirkpatrick Sale 
Autonomedia 2021 


ERIC LAURSEN 


AG pu Sale 
as been an 
activist, author, 
and promoter of 
decentralism and 
bioregionalism for 
more than 50 years. No More Mushrooms 
stitches together material from two of his best-known books, Lt 
Human Scale (1980) and Human Scale Revisited (2017), to 
give a quick summary of his thinking about government and 
the potential for creating new societies based on community, 
interdependence, and mutual obligation. 

The title comes from an anecdote that opens the book | 
and illuminates Sale’s basic point, which is that the State (or i | 
government—he tends to use the words interchangeably) ij 
has failed to give us economic security, social justice, and 
freedom from violence—yet, people stick with it hoping, 
irrationally, for a better outcome. hi 

Deep down, Sale argues, we're not compatible with the Wk 
State. If we want to address climate change, pandemics, rac- hh 
ism, and other critical challenges we need to adopt decen- } 
tralized alternatives. 

No argument here. Often, however, Sale’s small-is-beau- 
tiful philosophy oversimplifies complex problems that run 
deeper than the scale on which human society is organized. 
Small towns can be “narrow-minded and cruel, inhospitable 
and downright vicious to people and opinions and customs 
they don't happen to like,” he acknowledges. But “they can 
be very receptive to minorities that they do not think of as 
threatening.” 

Not addressed is the enormous question of how we get 
the first rather than the second. Human-scale communi- 
ties have a way of balancing and adjusting themselves to 
create “internal harmony,” he argues—but are the values 
that harmony expresses necessarily good ones? Sale thinks, 
dubiously, that Black Liberation in the U.S. could have been 
achieved without the Civil War and without those “shrill” 
abolitionists. 

Sale is right that decentralism is part of the solution to 
avoid human society’s express ride to self-destruction, but 
he leaves it to us to address the many devils in the details he 
glosses over. 


Eric Laurson’s latest book is The Operating System: An Anar- 
chist Theory of the Modern State reviewed in this issue. 
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Jack Johnson, rt., defeats world heavyweight champion, Tommy Burns, for the title in 1908 
in Sydney, Australia, becoming the first black man to hold the crown. Suggested listening 
while reading the book: Miles Davis's soundtrack for the movie on Johnson's life. 


The Mob, Racism, & Mayhem They Call a Sport 


The Bittersweet Science; Racism, 
Racketeering, and the Political 
Economy of Boxing 

Gerald Horne 

International Publishers 2021 


atching two men beat the 
Ww out of each other either 
in the ring or in the alley has always 
seemed a little boring. However, 





Catastrophic Thinking: Extinction and 
the Value of Diversity from Darwin to 
the Anthropocene 

David Sepkoski 

University of Chicago Press 2020 


Piet te Thinking is not an 


optimistic book. However, it is 
relentlessly realistic. 

Sepkoski is a professor at the 
University of Illinois specializing in 
transnational history of biological, 
environmental, and information sci- 


not so for followers of the brutal 
sport, particularly in an era gone 
by when fans knew the names of 
every champion and challenger 
in the different divisions down to 
welterweight. 

From the late 1890s, with figures 
like John L. Sullivan and Gentleman 
Jim Corbett, through Jack Johnson, 
Jack Dempsey, Joe Louis, Rocky Gra- 


ences in cultural context. 

His goal is to explore the histori- 
cal trends over the past two centuries 
that have led to a realization that the 
planet’s biological and cultural di- 
versity are in mortal danger. It began 
with Darwin, proceeded through the 
catastrophic 20th century, fear of The 
Bomb, and recent discoveries about 
past extinctions. 

As early as the 1920s, scientists be- 
gan to see that balance or homeostasis 
is essential to the long-term survival 
of the biosphere and that human ac- 
tivity was an increasing threat to that 
balance. 

Peter Kropotkin and Murray Book- 
chin, among others, have always been a 
step ahead of that realization. 
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ziano to the 1960s and ‘70s with Mu- 
hammad Ali, Joe Frazier, and George 
Foreman, the title fights were headline 
news. 

Now, it’s doubtful that one person 
in a hundred could name the reigning 
heavyweight champ. I can't. 

Big fights with huge audiences like 
the 1974 Ali-Foreman “Rumble in the 
Jungle” bout in Zaire still commanded 
attention, but it was as if Bob Dylan’s 
hard.punching song, “Who Killed 
Davey Moore,” about the death of a 
fighter in the ring signaled an end to 
the sport’s social legitimacy. 

Historian Gerald Horne, perhaps 
best known for his The Counter Rev- 
olution of 1776, tears the scab off of a 
horrid and corrupt enterprise with the 
conclusion contained in the subtitle of 
his latest book. 

It’s the marginalized Americans, 
particularly ones of color and immi- 
grants, who take and give the beatings 
while the mob and the promoters take 
the cash. 

As always, Horne’s diligent schol- 
arship makes history come alive and 
his tales of the not-so-sweet science 
record few heroes, but many villains. 


Peter Werbe 


—— 


‘The author gives little credit to 
eco-feminists and eco-anarchists or to 
non-Western thinkers and activists (no 
anarchists or feminists appear in the 
index), but every page implies, with- 
out saying so directly, that capitalism, 
domination and hierarchy are the sus- 
taining and structural culprits. 

Humans are, Sepkoski warns, the 
asteroid and the dinosaur. He recog- 
nizes that the asteroid is a minuscule 
wealthy and powerful fraction of hu- 
manity, the “one percent,” and that the 
dinosaur is all the rest of us. We can 
now easily place the blame, but if we 
don't act, we'll get the extinction we 
all fear. 


Thomas Martin 


Co-Founder of Bread & Puppet Theater 
Farewell Elka Schumann 


Breao AND Puppet THEATER'S ELKA SCHUMANN died this past August, 
at the age of 85. She and her partner, Peter Schumann, co-founded 
the Bread and Puppet Theater, the innovative and radical theater 


group, in New York City in 1963. 


The troupe was an integral part of 
the exciting social and cultural ferment 
created by the civil rights, counter-cul- 
ture and anti-Vietnam War move- 
ments of the time. 

The group became known for its 
social justice themes made memorable 
by the use of giant puppets with ac- 
tors inside, which they often brought 
to peace rallies and protest marches. 
Performances were also enlivened with 
small puppets, hand puppets and other 
low-tech props, such as their crankie 
narrated picture shows. 

The crankie was a box with a roll of 
paper or fabric painted with pictures 
that told a story, cranked by hand past 
an open frame. The person turning 
the crank narrated and even provided 
sound effects. 

‘The theater used these tools to call 
attention to social injustices such as 
housing inequality, exploitation of 
workers and the class nature of the 
draft for the Vietnam War. They also 
performed plays by the ardent Com- 
munist German playwright Bertolt 
Brecht and shows based on the writ- 
ings of Emma Goldman. 

The bread in their name comes 
from the simple loaves of rye bread 
and an aioli they served at their per- 
formances. 


he troupe performed in New York 

and in national and internation- 
al theater festivals for many years. It 
moved to Glover, Vermont in 1970, 
continuing to perform widely, as well as 
holding a Bread and Puppets Festival 
on their farm for more than 15 years. 

Elka grew up learning about the 

aspirations for social justice of com- 
munism and the authoritarian rule of 


the actually existing Russian Commu- 
nist elites. She was born in the Soviet 
Union in 1935, to a Russian mother, 
Maria Ivanova 
(Dikareva), and a 
USS. citizen father, 
John Scott, the 
son of Scott Near- 
ing, a well-known 
pacifist and envi- 
ronmentalist. 

Scott immi- 
grated to the 
Soviet Union in 
1932 hoping to 
contribute to the 
development of 
the communist 
experiment. He 
fell in love and 
married. 

The couple had 
two children, Elka 
and Elena. Scott 
lived and worked 
in Russia for almost a decade, but by 
the late 1930s, became disillusioned 
with the Stalinist regime, especially 
with the purges and show trials. 


t the beginning of June 1941, 

Soviet authorities announced 
that Scott was being expelled from 
the country for allegedly publishing 
slanderous articles about the regime’s 
foreign policy. The United States 
Ambassador helped Scott to obtain 
exit visas for his wife and children so 
they could leave with him and resettle 
in the U.S. 

Elka developed a personal under- 
standing of the Cold War by observing 
the contentious debates between her 
father, who was moving to a right- 
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wing anti-communist position, and 
her paternal grandfather, Scott Near- 
ing, who persisted in being a commu- 
nist sympathizer, despite recognizing 
some shortcomings. 

After high school Elka attended 
Bryn Mawr College, where she studied 
art history. For her junior year abroad 
in 1956, she went to Munich, Germa- 
ny, where she met Peter Schumann, a 
creative and inspiring artist. They fell 
in love and married. 





The Bread and Puppet Theater's use of giant puppets with social 
justice themes has inspired similar use around the world 


In 1959, Elka and Peter moved to 
New York City where they joined the 
avant-garde scene that included many 
anarchist individuals and groups, such 
as the Living Theater. 

The group, including Peter, is 
still based in Glover and continues 
performing their amazing and often 
startling creations nationally and in- 
ternationally. 

Some of the performances use huge 
puppets; others employ smaller ones. 
The themes are diverse, but always 
denounce injustice, capitalism, and 
authority in a creative way. 

The troupe follows the tradition of 
anarchist theater, emphasizing the im- 
portance of creativity as a fundamental 
part of anarchy. 





ons 


Petrus Borel: The 19th Century 
Anti~Authoritarian Ly canthrope 


Champavert: Immoral Tales 
Petrus Borel, trans. Brian Stableford 
Borga Press, 2013 WildsidePess.com 


OLCHAR E. LINDSANN 


|: long-forgotten radical novel, Champavert, is 

the only full-length book available in English 

by Petrus Borel. The anti-authoritarian poet was 
known in 19th century French underground circles as “The 
Lycanthrope” (Wolfman), and was central to the creation of 
the cultural avant-garde as both an idea and a functioning 
community in that era. 

He was a vocal supporter of insurrectionary movements, 
but he marked out a proto-individualist anarchist position 
as early as 1831, stating that while he condemned the king 
and would support the establishment of a representational 
Republic, “I am republican as the lynx would be; my repub- 
licanism is that of lycanthropy! If I speak of the republic, 
it’s because this word represents for me the greatest inde- 
pendence that can permit association and civilization. I am 
a republican because I cannot be a Carib; I have need for 
an enormous sum of liberty: the Republic, will she give it to 
me?” 

Borel was the spokesman of “Frenetic Romanticism,” 

a subculture melding the utopian-socialist far left, Gothic 
pulp fiction, and experimental art, who performed their dis- 
sent via distinctive hairstyles, clothes, and slang in a kind of 


beta-run for the punk movement and ontological anarchy of 
a century and a half later. 

His fiction deploys the shocking violence and exaggerat- 
ed melodrama of early horror, infused with a corrosive rage 
which is simultaneously political and savagely individual. It 
pushes into extremes of irony, pastiche, fractured structure, 
and weird language that still strikes and disorients today, 
corroding all the realist idioms of bourgeois fiction. Cham- 
pavert is a collection of these often still-shocking stories, 
loosely connected by a nesting narrative that erases the bor- 
ders between fiction and the real world. 

Nearly every tale focuses on the social violence perpetrat- 
ed upon some oppressed group—Black Caribbean slave and 
Maroon communities, Jews, the urban poor, women, dissi- 
dent intellectuals—some of whom succumb as victims to the 
white, male, aristocratic, Christian villains, others of whom 
revolt and avenge themselves as solitary, righteous monsters 
wreaking chaos upon a restrictive social order. 

Naturally, for a book from 1833, a few elements of orien- 
talism and unconscious racism do creep in, which a writer of 
Borel’s commitments would be ashamed of today. Yet for a 
book written by a white European man less than two years 
after Nat Turner's rebellion (by way of comparison), there is 
much less to apologize for than one would expect. 

Beyond the subject matter, Champavert is the prose 
product of one of the most eccentric and uncompromisingly 
innovative poets of his time, and its chaotic, hybrid compo- 
sition refuses the homogeneous, easy-to-read, mimetic dic- 
tates of bourgeois fiction which was then still in the process 
of developing, and which today still dominate even literature 
with radical content. 

Borel’s formal fracturing, his dislocation and multipli- 
cation of the (no-longer authoritative) narrators’ voices, his 
delight in contrasting and demolishing “high” and “low” 
literary tropes, the linguistic anarchy he creates as he melds 
literary, academic, and street language with elements of Old 
and Middle French all work together to yield a mode of 
storytelling which denies any ruling Effect, any hegemonic 
Idea, and which demands a new and anarchic way of think- 
ing. 

For instance, one chapter of the masterful story 
“Three-Fingered Jack: The Obi” is directly plagiarized from a 
pro-slavery tract he describes finding at a used book shop, to 
which Borel adds his own interjections, counter-arguments, 
and footnotes to turn this piece of propaganda against itself. 

In “Andrea Vasalius,” he launches an ironic attack on the 
positivist underpinnings of science, history, and the bour- 
geoisie. The real-life 17th century medical researcher Vasa- 
lius, one of the most respected icons of modern positivist 
science, is turned into a cheap melodrama villain who mur- 
ders the lovers of his young terrorized wife in revenge for 
his own impotence, before being killed by a vengeful mob of 
sans-culottes, all while gleefully flaunting the complete lack 
of historical underpinning for any of this. 
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He even blurs the lines between himself and his suicided does not do Borel full justice politically or artistically. Hope- 


titular protagonist. 


fully, this brief review has sketched out how an anarchist 


It’s no wonder that Borel was cited as inspiration by framework can, and should, unlock the radical power of this 
anarchist writers and groups including Baudelaire, the Da- 188-year-old howl against misery. 
das, and the Surrealists. Yet, he remains all but unknown, 
especially in the anglophone world, and even then only on Olchar E. Lindsann is a poet, publisher, translator, and 
the fringes of avant-garde literary or Gothic/horror commu- historian of 19th Century counterculture. He is the editor 


nities. 


He is rarely if ever read in an anarchist context, and while 
the introduction by translator Brian Stableford is good, it 


Ten Years As An 
Undercover Nazi 


Codename Arthur: The true story of 
the anti-fascist spy who identified the 
London nailbomber 

Nick Lowles 

Partisan Books 2021 


Berges Arthur is both a tribute to 
“Arthur,” an anti-fascist spy who 
spent a staggering 10 years undercover 
in the nascent far-right British 
National Party (BNP) during the 
1990s and 2000s, facing the constant 
threat of exposure. 

The book is an unwavering account 
of the far-right’s hateful, divisive and 
often farcical bid for electoral legiti- 
macy in mainstream British politics. 

It reads like a dossier of short intel- 
ligence briefings that Arthur fed back 
to Nick Lowles, then editor of the 
anti-fascist magazine, Searchlight and 
now director of the anti-fascist advo- 
cacy group, Hope not Hate. 

It is a recounting of how Arthur 
helped the anti-fascist movement con- 
front, harass and undermine far-right 
activism by sowing misinformation, 
creating paranoia, and nourishing in- 
ternal power struggles. 

A significant subplot to the book is 
Arthur's identification of the London 
nail-bomber, 22-year-old David Cope- 
land, who spread fear among London's 
Black and LBQT communities with 
a series of bombings in 1999, killing 
three and maiming more than 200, 
including a two-year old girl with a 
three-inch nail in her skull. 


of mOnocle-Lash Anti-Press at monoclelash.wordpress.com, 
currently preparing a second zine edition of Borel’s poetry in 
translation. 


From the 
2021 Netflix 
documentary, 
Nail Bomber: 
Manhunt 





Arthur was interviewed for this in Nazi thugs, while nevertheless forming 
the 2021 Netflix documentary, Nai/ strong friendships with others. 
Bomber: Manhunt. Yet despite 10 undercover years in 

Despite the litany of unsavory the BNP, Arthur doesn't see himself as 
characters gracing the pages, there is a hero but he ought to. 

a sense of inner conflict from Arthur 
who struggles with his disgust for far- Gareth Henry lives in England. 


right activists, notably the outright 
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Class War in Chicago 


The Haymarket Affair Chicago, 1886: The “Great Anarchist” Riot and Trial 
Corrine J. Naden 
Moffa Press 1968 


CHRIS CLANCY 


na rainy Tuesday night in May of 1886, a rally in Chicago’s Haymarket 

Square calling for an eight-hour workday turned suddenly violent 

when someone threw a bomb into the crowd of 200 policemen sent to 
break things up. The blast and ensuing gunfire resulted in the deaths of seven 
police officers and four civilians. News of the incident, known as the Haymarket 
Bombing, sent shockwaves around the world. 

‘The motivation behind a children’s book publisher choosing to tackle a nearly 
100-year-old incident that touches on domestic terrorism, yellow journalism, 
anti-immigration sentiment, multiple constitutional rights 
violations, and the martyring of four proud anarchists—and 
publish it in 1968, no less—has been lost to time. Never- 
theless, it was heartening to find a children’s book about 
the Haymarket affair available at my local library, its pages 
yellowed with age, a heavily stamped checkout card in its 
pocket at the back. 

Just the third book in 92-year-old Corrine Naden’s 38- 
year career of writing dozens of nonfiction titles for young 
readers, her Haymarket Affair Chicago, 1886: The “Great An- 
archist” Riot and Trial is a remarkable artifact from an era 
marked by a teetering-yet-still-powerful labor movement 
and a public education system with barely a decade of inte- 
gration under its belt. It should be noted that, one year after 
the book's release, a monument to the Haymarket cops was 
destroyed by a bomb placed by the Weatherman group that 
claimed credit for the action. 

With its short sentences and numerous illustrations— 
mostly reproductions of wood engravings and political car- 
toons— The Haymarket Affair is ideal for elementary school 
book reports. Naden wisely begins her account by focusing on the night of the 
incident when the police sent to break up the workers’ meeting were met with a 
dynamite explosion “seemingly from nowhere.” 

After this grabber, the author dives into the American labor movement of 
the late 19th century, providing thumbnail sketches of the rapid expansion of 
manufacturing in the U.S., the state-by-state installment of child labor laws, and 
the establishment of groups like the International Working People’s Association, 
with its “mainly German members” and “elements of anarchism, socialism, and 
communism,” as the book relates. 

‘The author excels in describing the mood of Chicago in the spring of 1886 
and the ways in which politicians, the police, the media, and the local citizenry 
worked together in the weeks following the riot to foment the first red scare in 
American history: 

“The color red was left out of advertisements; foreigners in general, and 
Germans in particular, were damned, because many of the socialist groups were 
largely composed of aliens. Organized labor quickly condemned the bomb 
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throwing, as if to get away from the 
scourge of criticism against labor that 
began to sweep the country. Some 
Chicago citizens planned to organize 
vigilante groups as a defense against the 
coming ‘revolution.’ The 1st Infantry 
Regiment was alerted.” 

‘The pileup of details here does a 
good job of relating the ways in which 
whole communities trade away princi- 
ple for vague feelings of security. But ‘ 
while Naden is quick to deem the ensu- 
ing trial a travesty of justice—remarking 
how Judge Joseph E. Gary was “highly 
prejudiced against the defendants’”—she 
shies away from presenting, or even 
describing the views of those on trial. 





It would have been nice, for instance, 
to read a quotation or two from Albert 
Parsons’ eight-hour court speech that 
picked the prosecution's case apart, or 
Adolph Fischer’s famous assertion, 
shouted just seconds before he was 
hanged: “This is the happiest moment 
of my life!” 

As one might expect of a children’s 
book, The Haymarket Affair ends on 
a mostly optimistic note, first with a 
chapter detailing Illinois Governor John 
Peter Altgeld’s 1893 pardon of the three 
surviving Haymarket trial defendants, 
then a quick conclusion claiming that 
the legacy of Haymarket can be found 





in the eventual installment of the eight-hour workday and 
the Supreme Court’s revamped rulings on trial procedure. 
It feels downright weird, here in 2021, to imagine how 
Naden might update The Haymarket Affair to account for 
the years since its original publication. How to account for 
labor unions’ role in the face of globalization and digitiza- 
tion? How to explain the notorious management practices 


any time soon. 


at Amazon warehouses and Frito-Lay factories, or a federal 


minimum wage that has not risen in 12 years? 
Then again, we're talking about a year that has seen Re- 
publican lawmakers in 26 states seek to further limit public 


school curriculums. If impressionable young minds are 


Class War World-Wide 


Workers’ Inquiry and Global Class 
Struggle: Strategies, Tactics, Objectives 
Robert Ovetz, Editor 

Pluto Press 2020 


MHB 


“There's not a Hand in this town, Sir, 
man, woman, or child, but has one ulti- 
mate object in life. That object is, to be 
fed on turtle soup and venison with a 
gold spoon. Now, they're not a-going— 
none of ‘em—ever to be fed on turtle 
soup and venison with a gold spoon.” 

—Mr. Bounderby, a wealthy man- 
ufacturer of Coketown, from Dickens’ 
Hard Times 


a: many countries during the past 
year and a half, there have been 
walkouts and wildcat strikes, especially 
in wholesale and retail delivery and 
service industries such as stores and 
restaurants. 

Pay Day Report, a crowd-funded 
online independent labor news pub- 
lication, recorded more than 1,300 
strikes in the U.S. from the beginning 
of the pandemic to July 2021. This is 
the largest strike wave since 1946. 

In places where repression of la- 
bor protests has been brutally severe, 
workers are finding new ways to ex- 
press discontent. For instance, many 
workers in China are exhausted, and 
are now resisting by working less, 
refusing overtime, and asserting their 
willingness to forego some consumer 





items in order to have time to them- 


selves. 

For anarchists interested in un- 
derstanding the processes occurring, 
Workers’ Inquiry and Global Class Strug- 
gle, edited by Robert Ovetz, provides 
overviews of conditions on the job and 
in daily life in several different parts of 
the world, along with descriptions of 
labor battles and related activism. 

Chapters cover struggles in Argen- 
tina, Turkey, Italy, Mexico, the United 
Kingdom, China, South Africa, In- 
dia, as well as the United States. The 
challenges and strategies developed 
by miners, transportation workers and 
teachers, among others, are analyzed. 
A few chapters include explicit ref- 
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deemed incapable of handling anything so controversial as 
slavery was bad or that women were probably not spawned 
from Adams rib, it’s difficult to think that the Haymarket 
Affair, however nuanced, will find a place in most schools 


Sure, I was able to find The Haymarket Affair at my local 
library. But I had to know what I was looking for. 


Christopher Clancy is the author of the anti-war dystopian 
thriller We Take Care of Our Own. He lives in Nashville with his 
wife and daughters. 


erence to anarchist participation and 
perspectives. 

‘The book also outlines similari- 
ties and differences across regions, 
and hints at the potentials hidden in 
some of the social struggles that have 
extended outside workplaces, such 
as anti-police brutality, student, and 
neighborhood protests. 

In the Introduction, Ovetz explains 
that workers’ inquiries are part of a 
tradition of investigations “into the 
current organization of capital and the 
working class, the make up of their 
forces, and the struggle of each to 
assert its power over the other.” The 
understanding is that through such 
inquiries workers and sympathetic 
intellectuals can analyze forms of 
self-organization and cooperation, 
and identify possibilities for spread- 
ing these strategies and tactics more 
widely. They also might be more able 
to anticipate capitalists’ responses and 
have a better chance of resisting them 
when they do come. 

In the long run, for going beyond 
the current context of struggles be- 
tween workers and capitalists, a broad- 
er resistance to capitalism and the 
state is vital. But in the short term, this 
kind of investigation definitely gives 
ideas for workers to gain some much 
needed improvements on the job and 
in their lives. 


MHB is a survivor of production 
and service worker exploitation and 
an outspoken advocate for grassroots 
opposition to both. 


Fighting Racism & 


the Bosses 


Ben Fletcher: The Life and Times of a Black Wobbly 


Peter Cole 
PM Press, 2021 


ROBERT OVETZ 


ne of the hardest tasks for an historian of the working 

class is telling the story of the organizer whose 

greatest talent is organizing their fellow workers 
while remaining anonymous. If not for historian Peter Cole’s 
book, Ben Fletcher: The Life and Times of a Black Wobbly, 





Fletcher might still be unknown to us today. 

Cole’s combined biography and archival collection about 
Fletcher tells the extraordinary story about the man the Department of Justice 
once claimed made his union “so strong it practically controlled all shipping on 


the Atlantic Coast.” 


Ben Fletchers’s story is told in a griping and accessible 62-page biography 


Four issues of the 
Fifth Estate & a copy of 
Summer on Fire - $25 


Online at www.Fifth Estate.org or 
postal mail at P.O. Box 202016, 
Ferndale Ml 48220. 

Single book copies from AK Press 
www.Akpress.org 
Other sales points: peterwerbe.com 





that leaves out references or foot- 
notes in order to keep the language 
accessible to a wide audience. 

‘This compelling story of Fletch- 
er’s life is drawn from the entirety 
of what is known about the Wobbly 
organizer from the admittedly frag- 
mentary primary documents in the 
last two-thirds of the book. 

Considered one of the most ef- 
fective black militants of the early 
20th century, Fletcher became a 
leader of the legendary Industrial 
Workers of the World (IWW) long- 
shoremen Local 8, a racially inte- 
grated union with a large plurality of 
black workers in Philadelphia. 

Although its role as the largest 
and most influential local of the 
TWW lasted only a few years, it 
became a model for revolutionary 
industrial unionism that is still un- 
matched even today. 

Its multi-racial leadership and 
membership was so effectively or- 
ganized that it extracted exceptional 
concessions from the shipping com- 
panies such as a hiring hall—two 
decades before Harry Bridges’s and 
the ILWU achieved it in 1934—and 
a union shop by striking on the 
job. By refusing to sign contracts it 
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instead organized to tip the balance of 
power to the port workers to defend 
and expand its gains. Fletcher's strategy 
of organizing workers across the color 
line and up and down the supply chain 
as a strategy for building disruptive 
power was ahead of his time. 

All that came to an end as the U.S. 
entered WWI and the federal govern- 
ment launched a vicious attack on the 
TWW, shutting down dozens of offices, 
imprisoning 166 organizers, including 
Fletcher, and disappearing or destroying 
most of its records. Fletcher and many 
others were convicted of treason under 
1917 Espionage Act. 

He served years in Leavenworth fed- 
eral prison, during which time he lost 
his partner and home, before having his 
sentence commuted in the 1920s and 
pardoned by FDR in 1933. 

Fletcher's whole story is found with- 
in these covers, or at least what Cole has 
managed to uncover with more doc- 
uments coming his way after the first 
edition was published in 2007. While 
Cole has meticulously reconstructed the 
history of an inspiring working-class 
militant, there are still holes to be filled 
and conjectures and guesses to be con- 
firmed. 

‘There is much we don't know about 
Fletcher despite all the short articles, 
interviews, letters, court and FBI re- 
cords, census and marriage documents, 
and even obituaries. 

One of the great unanswered ques- 





tions is how Fletcher's Local 8 man- 
aged to remain part of the IWW after 
being briefly expelled and committed 
to revolutionary struggle while load- 
ing armements for the war without 
striking or other disruptions, the same 
war the government used to justify 
crushing the [WW and persecuting 
Fletcher and others. 

Fletcher was a survivor who skill- 
fully maneuvered the many dangers 


of not only corporate and government 
repression, but also an attempted 
takeover of the IWW by pro-Soviet 
unionists, and the class collaborationist 
International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation. Fletcher’s story demonstrates 
that “after we fight the capitalists, we'll 
have to fight the communists.” 

Cole has paid a moving tribute to 
an inspiring man who contributed so 
much to the class struggle that we can 


still learn from today. 


Robert Ovetz is a precarious lecturer 
in Political Science at a public universi- 
ty in California. 

He is the editor of Workers’ Inquiry 
and Global Class Struggle: Tactics, Strat- 
egies, Objectives (Pluto, 2020), author 
of When Workers Shot Back: Class Con- 
flict from 1877 to 1921 (Brill, 2018 and 
Haymarket, 2019). 


Native Liberation as a Path Toward Planetary Freedom 


Red Nation Rising: 

From Bordertown Violence to Native Liberation 

Nick Estes, Melanie K. Yazzie, Jennifer Nez Denetdale, and 
David Correia 


Native children died resulting from disease, accidents, and 
suicide. They often lived in squalor, hundreds of miles from 
their homes and suffered beatings, sexual abuse, and tortur- 
ous practices meant to strip away their heritage. 


culture. 

Yet Native people resisted. In Pennsylvania, in 1897, for 
example, two girls, Elizabeth Flanders and Fannie Eagle- 
horn, set fires in an attempt to burn down the girls’ dormito- 
ry. They fought to go home, but ended up in prison. 


PM Press 2021 Where the bordertown failed to kill all Native people, its | 
Indian boarding schools turned to killing their identity in j 

MICHAEL BEYKIRCH order to assimilate their children into the dominant settler | 
i 


* I can’t fucking breathe,” Zachary Bearheels (Rosebud 
Sioux) said before he died in Omaha, Nebraska, in 
2017, where cops tased, then mounted him on the 
pavement, and punched his head 13 times. Murdered. In a 
bordertown. 

Relating this horrific crime, the authors of Red 
Nation Rising define bordertown as a place where 
the genocidal violence of European settlers and their 
ideological heirs meet Native resistance. They distin- 
guish this Native concept from the two-worded state 
concept of border towns, towns along international 
lines such as those dotting the boundary between 
Mexico and the United States. 

Historically, European settlers savagely invaded 
North America—or Turtle Island, as the authors and 
many of their kindred activists call the continent— 
and then bludgeoned their way across Native home- 
lands. As a result, Native adults and children first 
bore and resisted this violence along these expanding 
frontiers. Yet for reasons the authors detail, settler 
violence never ceased, and Native people have never 
stopped resisting it. Thus, we find bordertowns every- 
where. Even in Omaha today. 

The recent news from Canada told more of the 
workings of these bordertowns. Researchers in Man- 
itoba, Saskatchewan, and British Columbia discovered over 
1,000 unmarked graves of Native children at former board- 
ing schools. Perhaps among the 500 such schools across the 
continent that the Canadian and US governments funded 
and that, in many cases, Christian churches ran, 10,000 





In 1895, as Red Nation Rising points out, the United 
States charged Hopi leaders with sedition and imprisoned 
them for refusing to send their children to boarding schools. 

If the news from Canada told part of a story, one that 
shocked the world, Red Nation Rising unapologetically not 
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The authors lambaste the culture industry, but temper the steel of their 
arguments with examples of Native music and humor. 


only indicts the bordertown and describes its every facet, but 
also calls for its destruction so that a kinship to people, to 
other species, and to the Earth may arise: “Our goal is not to 
understand the bordertown but. . .to map its weaknesses so 
we can burn it to the ground.” 

To map its weaknesses, the authors hone in on, among 
other facets of the bordertown, settler law, class, police, cap- 
italism, hate crimes, gender, and gender violence. A whole 
section of the book discusses Missing and Murdered Indige- 
nous Women, Girls, and Two-Spirit people (AMMIWG2S). 

It begins with a stark list of 27 of their names, including 
the names of murdered or missing Native trans women. The 
poignant list succeeds where cold statistics fail. Nevertheless, 
when the book cites the thousands and thousands of Native 
girls and women that disproportionately go missing, it con- 
cedes that even those statistics underestimate the real extent 
of such gender violence. Often the missing go unreport- 
ed, and some such as trans women go uncounted because 
they're not considered female. 

‘The authors lambaste the culture industry, but they then 
turn around and temper the steel of their arguments with 
examples of Native music and humor. The group, A Tribe 
Called Red, released their lyrically and musically potent 
song “Burn Your Village to the Ground” on Thanksgiving 
Day 2014. Evoking settler land theft and decadence, the 
song sardonically ends with a call to scalp Pilgrims and to 
burn their villages to the ground. (The listener might recall 
that white settlers were the ones who collected scalp boun- 
ties.) 

The authors quote examples of Vine Deloria Jr.’s (Stand- 
ing Rock Sioux) humor: “Indians have been cursed above all 
other people. They have anthropologists.” Beyond explaining 
how anthropologists have dehumanized Native people as 
objects of their studies, the authors wryly continue with 
their own list of settler curses: pawn brokers, Christian mis- 
sionaries, Indian agents, and bureaucrats. “And other para- 
sites who infest Indian Country.” 

Working collectively, the authors also turn to other com- 
rades and elders. The works of Paula Gunn Allen (Laguna 
Pueblo), Kim Tallbear (Sisseton-Wahpeton Oyate), Dian 
Million (Athabascan), Joanne Barker (Lenape), Elizabeth 
Cook-Lynn (Dakota) all excoriate the bordertown. And the 
authors pithily quote Jodi Byrd (Chickasaw): “The story of 
the new world is horror. . .The story of America is crime.” 

The authors evoke the recent insurgencies in Oak Flat, 
Mauna Kea, and Standing Rock, where people have fought 
to protect sacred Native lands and resources. They optimis- 
tically name this new wave of uprisings an intifada, one that 
scares the settlers; almost 100 law enforcement agencies 


deployed at Standing Rock to defend their lawless border- 
towns. 

A short book—133 pages followed by notes and an in- 
dex—Red Nation Rising demands, in the name of humanity, 
the liberation of Turtle Island and of the world, “which 
would effectively mean the demise of settler states and the 
restoration of Native sovereignty premised on values of care- 
taking, democracy, equality, and autonomy.” And, it invites 
its readers to join that struggle for liberation. 

About Red Nation Rising, the historian and activist Rox- 
anne Dunbar-Ortiz wrote that it “may be the most import- 
ant organizing manual ever produced by a social movement 
in the United States.” 

Certain books and people have helped us understand 
and struggle against injustice. A few have even profoundly 
marked our lives. For a lot of readers, this book, one imag- 
ines, will be one of those few. 


Michael Beykirch teaches languages other than English at 
a community college in New York State. He lives, works, and 
rides his bicycle on stolen Native land. 
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Breaking Up Families 
How Medical Colonialism in Canada is 


Retraumatizing Indigenous People 


Fighting for A Hand to Hold: Confronting Medical Colonialism against Indigenous 
Children in Canada 

Samir Shaheen-Hussain, Foreword by Cindy Blackstock, Afterword by Katsi‘tsakwas 
Ellen Gabriel 

Mcgill-Queen’s University Press 2020 


MARIEKE BIVAR 


n May 30, 2021, the land surrounding a former residential school in 

Canada was found to contain the unidentified remains of over 200. Since 

then, nearly a thousand other children’s graves have been uncovered. A 
horrified hush fell over those of us willing to accept this reality. Then rage. 

Rage born from the tatters of the decorative “reconciliation” the Canadian 
government pays lip service to. Rage at the impossibility of ignoring holes in the 
ground filled with the unidentified bones of children who died afraid and alone, 
far from home, in institutions conceived of and funded by the state. 

Painful, deep rage to save us from the pain of knowing that these graves are 
just the first we will hear of. That the only reason we haven't been learning of 
new graves regularly is that the state had previously refused to provide funding 
to allow families to search for their stolen and disappeared ancestors and rela- 
tives. The stark and shocking violence of Canada’s residential school system is 
just a drop in the ocean of the glossed-over colonial violence Indigenous people 
in the Americas have experienced in the all too recent past. 

With George Floyd’s death cracking the dam of anger and pain at the contin- 
ued colonial state violence visited on Black Americans, racialized people across 
the Americas are continuing to speak out about their experiences of institutional 
violence. And there is at least a sense that they are being heard. Yet the pageantry 
of politicians taking a knee, donning dashikis, or other traditional clothing, at- 
tending pow-wows and so on will soon fade, while the deeply entrenched racism 
that is not just a part of but in fact is the foundation of many colonial state insti- 
tutions will remain. 

Our outrage is not enough. Even as radicals, after the marches, the solidarity 
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work, and the meetings are over, we 
cannot begin to shake these institutions 
out of their routine violence without 
getting specific. 

In 2018, Samir Shaheen-Hussain, 

a pediatric emergency physician in 
Tio'tia:ke (Montreal), started a cam- 
paign to end one of the many banal 
instances of this institutional violence 
towards racialized people. 

The #aHand2Hold campaign op- 
posed a long-standing policy that kept 
children in the province of Quebec 
from having the right to accompani- 
ment from a parent or other family 
member when being transported by air 
to receive medical attention. 


his particularly affected Indigenous 

children in remote northern 
Quebec communities, some of whom 
required translators to communicate 
with medical staff upon arrival. The 
response from officials, including 
Quebec’s then minister of health 
Gaetan Barrette, would reveal much 
about enduring biases that affect the 
institution that deals directly with the 
physical and psychological well being of 
those accessing it: health care. 

In 2018, after the government 
finally reformed the non-accompani- 
ment policy, Quebec Health Minister 
Gaetan Barette inadvertently revealed 
the deeply seated racism affecting how 
Indigenous people are really regarded 
in Canada. Explaining why he believed 
some Indigenous parents would still be 
kept from accompanying children on 
medical evacuation flights, he stated 
that “...no one — agitated, drugged, 
under whatever influence — [can] get 
on [a medical evacuation] plane at any 
cost. That will not happen. And that 
happens all the time.” 

The violent history of medical in- 
stitutions is very real, and this legacy 
is not so distant for some. As Sha- 
heen-Hussain puts it, “the treatments, 
experiments, and abuses suffered by In- 
digenous Peoples, including children, in 
the segregated Indian Hospital system 
[and other colonial institutions] have 


contributed to a deep-seated sense of mistrust of health care 
providers and the medical establishment.” 

‘This sense of mistrust is shared by many, not least other 
racialized groups in the Americas. The same violence and 
mistreatment, including forced sterilization and partici- 
pation in medical experiments, institutionalization, family 
separation, and the like have been inflicted on Black North 
Americans, as documented in books such as Administrations 
of Lunacy by Mab Segrest and Medical Apartheid by Harriet 
A. Washington, with similar motivations, including “protect- 
ing” the white population, reducing birth rates, and protect- 
ing racialized people from themselves. 

The #aHand2Hold campaign came after a decade of 
Canadian politicians bandying about the word “reconcilia- 
tion” while pushing pipelines through Indigenous land and 
otherwise continuing to leave Indigenous populations to 
deal with boil-water advisories, murdered and missing wom- 
en, lack of access to affordable food and other resources for 
remote northern communities, and other such predictable 
contradictions. 

Fighting for a Hand to Hold is a multi faceted resource. It 
begins with a detailed description of the campaign to end 
the practice of non-accompaniment of minors, which, for 
health care workers and others working with Indigenous 
people and communities, could easily serve as a blueprint for 
other, similar campaigns, then goes on to contextualize the 
long and complex trauma endured by Indigenous people in 
Canada in the sections, “Structural Fault Lines in Health 
Care,” and “Medical Colonialism and Indigenous Children.” 


Vi colonial institutional histories described in Fighting 
could, sadly, easily be transposed onto those experienced 
by Indigenous Americans, Brazilians, Mexicans, and Austra- 
lians. In fact, the uncovering of mass graves in Canada has 
led U.S. Interior Secretary Deb Haaland to launch an in- 
vestigation into similar schools and mass graves in the U.S., 
with some scholars estimating the number of deaths in U.S. 
residential schools in the tens of thousands. 

Shaheen-Hussain uses many references and provides a 
vast amount of data and proof to show that the very founda- 
tions of present-day colonial states and their institutions are 
steeped in anti-Indigenous racism. In a chapter that gives a 
nod to Ward Churchill, entitled “A Little Matter of Geno- 
cide,” he provides an overview of the validity of the use of 
the term genocide to describe the treatment of Indigenous 
people in Canada, including a definition of the term medical 
colonialism. 

‘This care to firmly establish an understanding of the 
magnitude of present-day colonial violence is no doubt a 
testament to Shaheen-Hussain’s decades of advocacy and 
grassroots organizing work on police violence, Indigenous 
solidarity, and migrant justice. 

Fighting provides concrete examples of both historic and 
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Te began with a rumor, that they had found a way 
to siphon the dreams right out of our bones, a ru~ 
mor whispered every time one of us went missing, a 
rumor denounced every time their doctors sent us 
to hospitals and treatment centers never to return.” 
—Miigwans, in Cherie Dimaline’s 
“The Marrow Thieves” 
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current colonial violence and the complicity of the state 
systems and institutions that perpetuate it. The foreword by 
Cindy Blackstock, a member of the Gitxsan First Nation, 
Executive Director of the First Nations Child and Family 
Caring Society of Canada and professor in the School of 
Social Work at McGill University, and the afterword by 
Katsi’tsakwas Ellen Gabriel, a Kanien’keha:ka human rights 
and environmental activist-artist, neatly bookend Sha- 
heen-Hussain’s insights. 

Blackstock’s reminder that our trust in political and other 
authorities and their narratives can easily obscure the truth. 
Gabriel’s critiques of the current “reconciliation” narrative 
and her promotion of Indigenous sovereignty over health- 
care add important dimension and support to the book’s 
arguments. 

Overall, they leave non-Indigenous people, and white 
settlers particularly, with a sense that there is much to do 
before reconciliation with Indigenous peoples can begin. 


Marieke Bivar writes frequently for the Fifth Estate. 


A defaced statue of Queen Victoria was toppled during a rally 
in Winnipeg, Manitoba on Canada Day in July following the 
discovery of the remains of hundreds of children at former 
Indigenous residential schools. 
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New Edition Of Kyopotkin’s Classic 


Mutual Aid Can 
Save the Planet 


Mutual Aid: An Illuminated Factor of 
Evolution 

Peter Kropotkin * Illustrated by N.O. 
Bonzo * Introduction by David Graeber 
& Andrej Grubacic * Foreword by Ruth 
Kinna * Preface by GATS * Afterword by 
Allan Antliff 

PM Press/Kairos 2021 





: ie new edition of anthropological 
essays by Russian naturalist 


and anarchist philosopher Peter 
Kropotkin’s1902 Mutual Aid provides 
us with key insights necessary to 
prevent our headlong plunge into 
planetary suicide. 

His study of animal and early hu- 
man societies demonstrates that mu- 
tual aid is the most important factor in 
human and animal evolution. Society 
is the arena where we are naturally co- 
operative and mutually supportive. It 
is the State that creates conflicts. The 
institution is a coercive and malignant 
tumor on top of society. 

The book shows the encroachments 
of the State into the free cities of me- 
dieval Europe where the arts and sci- 
ences flourished among the freemen in 
guilds that “sprang out of a conception 
of brotherhood and unity fostered by 
the city.” 

What happened? Ideas. Ones that 
Kropotkin ascribes to the pulpit, the 
university, and the judge’s bench. These 
self-serving institutions advocated for 
200 years that public safety and social 
good can come about only as a result 


The Yippie lineage continues into the 21st Century 


In The Time Of Job When Mischa Was 

a Zippie 

Michele Dawn Saint Thomas 

(check facebook.com/msaintthomas for 
ordering info) 


didn’t know the Yippies were still 
Bivouna As it turns out, they are still 
alive and well in 2021. 

For those unfamiliar with the Yip- 
pies (formally the Youth International 
Party), they are a radical group that 
emerged during the 1960s that was 
notorious for its wild street theater, 
revolutionary anti-authoritarian poli- 
tics, and humorous stunts like running 
a pig named Pigasus for president in 
1968. The Zippie of the title were a 
Yippie faction. 

Michele St. Thomas’ new book, In 
The Time Of Job When Mischa Was a 


Zippie, is a great introduction to the 
Yippie history and what they’re cur- 
rently up to. While she bills it as being 
“based on the true-life adventures of 
a psychedelic time-traveling political 
revolutionary,” the so-called time-trav- 
eling aspects of the book are some- 
thing of a minor distraction from what 
it really is: a wonderful collection of 
reminiscences, reflections, and archival 
art and images documenting the vi- 
brant history of the Yippie movement. 
The volume includes coverage of 
events like the protest of Nixon’s 1972 
inauguration, Rock Against Racism 
concerts, the Tompkins Square Park 
Riot of 1988, and Occupy Wall Street, 
as well as reflections on rebels like 
Abbie Hoffman, Linda Beal, Timo- 
thy Leary, and John Trudell, Detroit’s 
1960s counterculture scene, and mar- 
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of a centralized State, justifying any 
atrocity. 

Mutual aid is the principle needed 
for our survival. Kropotkin writes that 
it is the main causal factor in evolu- 
tion. It has resulted in an ecosystem 
whereby different species occupy dif- 
ferent niches, reducing competition 
between individuals and groups. 

Humans have created a system 
that has elevated competition between 
individuals, corporations, and nations 
resulting in deadly battles over the 
world’s resources. The winners reap 
the rewards, and the losers get scraps. 
Meanwhile, our beautiful Earth is laid 
waste. 

This new edition of Mutual Aid 
has been beautifully illustrated by one 
of anarchism’s most creative current 
artists, N.O. Bonzo. The reader will 
also enjoy original artwork by GATS 
and insightful commentary by David 
Graeber, Ruth Kinna, Andrej Grubac- 
ic, and Allan Antliff. 

Kim A. Broadie kimbroadie.com 





ijuana legalization efforts during the 
1980s. 

In addition to the contributions of 
Thomas (AKA Mischa), the collection 
also features commentary from a vari- 
ety of Yippies like Paul Krassner, Aron 
Kay, and Brenda Kershenbaum. It’s 
definitely worth checking out. 

David Sands lives in Detroit 





This World We Must Leave 





When We Are Human 
John Zerzan 
Feral House 2021 


JASON RODGERS 







ohn Zerzan is a longtime advocate of anarcho- 
primitivism, the form of anarchism that draws 
inspiration from hunter-gatherer band society and 
expands the anarchist evaluation to a more total critique 
of civilization. Many of his original essays laying out this 
perspective first appeared in these pages in the 1970s. 

John does not advocate an immediate return to hunt- 
er-gatherer lifestyle, which is commonly used as a strawman 
against him. One should look to his older essay, “Postscript 
to Future Primitive,” to see where he does expect to go, since 
there is little in the way of what is to be done in this collec- 
tion. 

‘The book's title essay, “When We Are Human,” presents 
a compelling case of archeological and anthropological ev- 
idence that, as a species, we became fully modern humans 
much earlier than previous estimates suggest. His evidence 
includes, “3.6-million-year-old footprints found in East Af- 
rica show two people walking together with a modern gait.” 
The discovery of stone tools in Kenya dating from 3.3 mil- 
lion years ago. And, probably the most important area that 
Zerzan is currently exploring, “at least 1.5 million years ago, 
fire was a key development.” 

‘This evidence demonstrates that humans had the capacity 
of forming a state or civilization long before we actually did. 
This dispels the dogma that either institution was inevitable. 
Why would we go for almost all of our existence as a species 
without them if they were foreordained? 

In recent years, a few anarcho-primitivsts have tried 
to make arguments against stone tools and fire. At first I 
thought this was a prank, a bad parody of anarcho-primitiv- 
ism. But it turned out that this was real. 

‘The argument is that the development of fire or stone 


oe 
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tools is the first in a slippery slope towards technocratic 
totality. If this is a slippery slope, then it is a very slow mov- 
ing one of millions of years. To me those sorts of views are 
profoundly Manichean, with the idea that humanity experi- 
enced an almost biblical Fall as Homo erectus. 

Zerzan is more explicit about his idea that before lan- 
guage we were telepathic, citing a scholarly article and Sig- 
mund Freud, no longer concerning himself with whether the 
idea is acceptable. I’ve used Zerzan’s work on language to 
explore the intersection of occult, decivilized, decondition- 
ing, and rewilding concepts in Oak Journal #1. 

‘This continuing work of critiquing language and symbolic 
thought points out the limitations inherent in them. Zerzan 
writes, “Symbols communicate by referring to other symbols, 
but if we knew only representation we would not be able to 
evaluate their validity or success as representation.” 

Critics of Zerzan’s analysis of language point out that 
animals use certain sounds to convey messages between each 
other. Yet this is clearly not the same thing as what we call 
symbolic thought. It is similar to language, but it is not the 
same thing. How do these modes differ? They clearly do, and 
John could provide some insight into these differences. 

There are a number of essays on the subject of nihilism 
and values in this collection. These essays address some 
important subjects and current trends, but are flawed. The 
problem is that the essays are not specific enough, do not 
name names when critiquing contemporary nihilism. 

This is a murky area. Zerzan was often considered one 
of the foremost nihilists of the 1980s and 1990s. Now, he is 
one of its foremost critics. However, his positions have not 
shifted that far. 

Instead, the use of the term has. Nihilism means multiple 
things, and, hence, it is difficult for John to be more specific, 
as there are no particular prominent thinkers in current ni- 
hilism offering an agreed upon definition. There are people 
who consider themselves nihilists, but their activity tends to 
take the form of anonymous online shit-posting. 

In a similar way to Nietzsche, Zerzan considers society 
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and civilization to be the real force for nihilism. They break 
us down and crush our spirit. In “Meaning in the Age of Ni- 
hilism,” he tries to articulate what has caused such an over- 
whelming sense of meaninglessness. Though this pointless- 
ness has been a part of civilization since its origin, it came 

to fruition with the Industrial Revolution. On this Zerzan 
writes, “This cultural turning point coincides with the deci- 
sive ascendancy of industrial life in England (a worldwide 
first). At base, today’s meaninglessness is a function of ma- 
chine existence.” The conflict he posits is that the “disinte- 
gration of cultural meaning and connectedness collides with 
a will to meaning and value. Modern meaninglessness versus 
the creation of meaning and value.” 


In the essay, “Value and Its Enemies,” John critiques 
egoist-individualists, because “to base evaluations on one’s 
subjectivity is an effort to take value out of the picture, to 
retreat to a supposedly anti-ideological solipsism.” But 
this evaluation of value based on subjectivity seems nearly 
identical to his statement that, “Life is a horizon-forming 
project wherein we seek to find out what matters.” Taken in 
this sense, John’s conception of value is an existential one, in 
which the individual must take an active role. 

Most problems that exist in these essays, such as the mul- 
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tiple forms of nihilism, could easily be resolved if John were 
to write longer essays again, like the origin essays in the 
Fifth Estate, or the historical revisionist material from E/- 
ements of Refusal, or that strange one on music from Future 
Primitive. 

There are no dates or publication credits as to when and 
where the essays in this collection were printed. Context is 
important. I say this while noting that in my own recently 
published book, Invisible Generation: Rants, Polemics, and 
Critical Theory Against the Planetary Work Machine, | failed to 
include dates or publication credits, as well. Oops. 

Zerzan's writing deserves to be dealt with honestly. Many 
criticisms of him are made in bad faith, often lacking in 
actual argumentation. Maybe this is a characteristic of our 
degraded internet discourse, that attempts to reduce all ideas 
to the size of a meme. 


Jason Rodgers’ articles appear frequently in these pages. 
Autonomedia has just published his book, Invisible Genera- 
tion: Rants, Polemics, and Critical Theory Against the Planetary 
Work Machine. His recent communiques, “Affinity and the 
Passional Conspiracy” and “Command Lines, Control Lines,” 
are available by mail: PO Box 10894, Albany, NY 12201. 
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pnarchy and Obscurity 





The Brickeaters 
The Residents 
Feral House 2018 


BEN OLSON 


n The Brickeaters, the recent novel by surrealist art and 

music collective The Residents, a freelance reporter 

named Frank Blodgett leaves Los Angeles for Clinton, 
Missouri to investigate the mysterious death of an elderly 
man, Wilmer Graves, found on the side of a road with an 
oxygen tank. Compelled by the potential story, Frank tries to 
obtain information at the local police department and meets 
the secretary, Patty. 

‘The story that Frank eventually uncovers involves Ted 

Hendricks, a tech screener (who happens to be a fan of 
‘The Residents), embarking on a crime spree with Graves. 
‘The two discover a militia called PAGWAG, an acronym 
for “Purity And Grace is Water And Guns.” The militia is 
led by a right-wing militant named Crawford Beasley, who 
is plotting to pollute the L.A. River with black tea to turn 
the residents’ teeth brown. Frank, Ted, and Patty eventually 


infiltrate the PAGWAG compound and attempt to stop 
Crawford’s plan. 

PAGWAG has elements reminiscent of the U.S. right- 
wing Tea Party Movement. But, with the dumping of tea 
into water, it is oddly more reminiscent of the Boston Tea 
Party. The sort of nonsensical rearrangement of these sym- 
bolic elements makes PAGWAG more than just a straight- 
forward parody of conservative extremism. 

In an important flashback, the authors explain how one 
of the main characters, Wilmer Graves, came to be a robber, 
and the significance of the book’s title. Graves says that his 
first job was laying bricks. His boss was fond of explaining 
that while you can’t eat bricks, bricks help you eat because 
they make you money which you use to buy food. This cap- 
italist realism rant revolted Wilmer and convinced him to 
take up sticking up stores for money. 

Surrealist literature, with its indebtedness to the Dada 
movement, is relevant to anarchists today as a continuation 
of the incorporation of anarchist ideals into artistic expres- 
sion. An important aspect of surrealism and Dadaism in this 
regard is a kind of nihilistic approach to aesthetic experi- 
ence, indicating a lack of inherent linguistic meaning. The 
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Brickeaters is a contemporary example. 

This genre expresses nihilism insofar as it addresses an 
alienation from meaning. Indeed, Dadaism takes this alien- 
ation as its starting point. It may at times seem ambiguous 
whether such denial of objective linguistic cohesion is being 
celebrated or repudiated. This incoherence is at the heart of 
re-montage, which deals with such ambiguity by trying to 
make something out of meaninglessness. 

Like absurdism, works in this tradition don’t communi- 
cate in the way we are used to. This results in an uncanny 
sensation of non-meaning, or near-meaning, where eerie, 
cryptic remnants of interpretation are pulled apart and rear- 
ranged in combinations that no longer point to an obvious 
explanation or reading. It’s close to parody, but perhaps bet- 
ter understood as subversion. It suggests a lack of inherent 
cohesion in linguistic communication or aesthetic experi- 
ence. In the absence of conceptual continuity, the political 
anarchism that influenced such early Dadaists as Hugo Ball 
is retained as a spiritual anarchy. It is an anarchic aesthetic 
that isn’t itself necessarily reflective of anarchist political 
ideals. 

The Residents are prime examples of this inheritance of 
aesthetic anarchy, even when their stated political ideals may 
reflect something different. 


A premise of anarchism and Dada is an alienation from 
society. This alienation is not yet a political interpretation of 
society, but something closer to an instinctual repulsion from 
the construction of modernity. This construction is wrong, 
not only unjust but immediately, inherently wrong. The 
sense of intrinsic wrongness can be abstracted from political 
interpretations; it’s a spiritual rejection. 

Discussing the influence of anarchists on the Dada 
movement, researcher Daniela Padularosa observes that 
Dada art began with a strong revolutionary impetus directed 
not only towards the traditional forms of art, but towards 
society as a whole. She goes on to connect one of Dada’s 
characteristic techniques—re-montage—to the ideas of 
Mikhail Bakunin. 

Padularosa cites the relationship between Bakunin’s an- 
archist idea that destruction is a form of creation and the 
aesthetic principle of Dadaist art practice, which was based 
on the destruction of the traditional work of art and the 
re-montage of a new one. This reassembling of old forms of 
art into something new was an expression of the aesthetic 
concept of anarchy in art. 

The new work of art mocks the traditional art forms by 
flaunting a freeness in its ability and willingness to take 
apart and stitch back together disparate elements. The art 
that resulted from this technique attempted, perhaps par- 
adoxically, to approximate something pure, uncorrupted by 
the institutions it destroyed and mockingly reassembled. The 
re-montage itself, in its uncanny resemblance to a traditional 


A premise of anarchism and Dada 

is an alienation from society. This 
alienation is not yet a political inter~ 
pretation of society, but something 


closer to an instinctual repulsion 


from the construction of modernity. 


work of art, gestured towards a more spiritually whole sense 
of life, both by poking fun at the elements it rearranged, and 
by suggesting something deeper and purer could be found 
through such creative destruction of the old. 

The anarchist thought influencing Dada and the spiritual 
freedom that resulted created a bond between political free- 
dom and spiritual freedom within the language and expres- 
sion of the artform. 

The Residents make use of a creative anarchy characteris- 
tic of the Dada movement, even though the rare hints of the 
collective’s politics may not lend themselves to any clear de- 
scription of a political stance. This lack of an explicit political 
ideal seems in line with the group’s theory of obscurity, that 
artists do their best work when they are obscure, unknown, 
anonymous, or unseen. 





T.. Residents disrupt attempts to make sense of their 
work by concealing their identities and thus blurring the line 
between their personal lives and performance. Attempts to 
distinguish between their art and the beliefs of the people 
behind it, including political affiliations, cannot operate 
with full certainty. The stories and repeated imagery and 
characters that recur throughout their work cannot be 
understood as relating to their actual lives. Their output is 
never their own, it belongs to the characters through which 
they speak. 

Avant-garde artists, and particularly Dadaists, also strove 
to re-integrate life into art by transferring ordinary experi- 
ence and culture into the very inside of their works. 

The Residents’ work is a kind of reintegration of life into 
art. It is a closed narrative with no outside to their stories, 
since their work is not authored by them as individuals 
but by an anonymous collective. It is a breaking down and 
re-creating of their society, their world—a total work of art. 

For anarchists, alienation from society is what is most 
relevant about Dada. The Brickeaters represents this alien- 
ation, playful and absurd but also unnerving and unpredict- 
able, a cluster of rearranged political potential yet resolutely 
antipolitical in a way that matches the anti-art of the Dada 
movement. There’s a sadistically repetitive silliness to some 
of the language—kisses are always referred to as “smackers,” 
for example. This walks the line between sinister and goofy. 
Such ambiguity seems indicative of a tendency to destroy 
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without recreating, without purpose, without an obvious in- 
tended rebuilding. 

Going beyond simply not making sense, The Brickeaters 
toys with the expectation of consistency or rationality in art. 
In the PAGWAG militia’s manifesto, for example, coherence 
is replaced by a strange approximation of meaning which is 
nevertheless held back by the fact that the meaning it ap- 
proximates is confused by the equal possibility of conflicting 
meanings. This sometimes has the effect of urging one to 
give up searching for a direct explanation. Such nihilism— 
raw alienation from meaning—is conceptually close to the 
anarchist confrontation with existent societal meaning. But 
this alienation is only the starting point, and what distin- 
guishes anarchism from a political nihilism is this bold at- 
tempt to create meaning from its very absence. 

The Residents’ anarchic (if not anarchist) art, evident in 
their DIY approach to writing and music-making, rejects 
anything resembling a traditionally overt political stance. 


‘They remain in the ambiguity. 

‘The wildness of Dadaist irrationalism is born of a con- 
frontation with society, not with any political party. This 
kind of total opposition to politics is also an important 
element of anarchism. But in the latter’s destruction or 
de-structuring of meaning is implied a spiritual sense of life 
that comes before any overtly political attempt to restruc- 
ture. As aesthetic anarchy, rather than political anarchism, 
it remains in the movement of absence and creation rather 
than pushing this spiritual anarchy into explicitly crafted 
political conclusions. ; 

The Brickeaters is a relevant read for anarchists today, as its 
Dadaist influences resonate not only with anti-art but with a 
non-traditional, anti-political stance, a spiritual anarchy. 


Ben Olson is a writer and musician based in New York 
City. He is studying philosophy at The New School for Social 
Research. 


The Coldest of All Cold Monsters 





The Operating System: An Anarchist Theory of the Modern State 
Eric Laursen, Foreword by Maia Ramath 
AK Press 2021 


PETER WERBE 


Not bad ideas in themselves, but 
not ones that address themselves to the 
fundamental construct of modern life 
comprised of the capitalist economy 
and its administration and protection 
apparatus, the political State. Eric 
Laursen’s new book may be the most 
complete dissection in a long while of 
its role, its functions, and, as the subtitle 
promises, an anarchist analysis detailing 
how it operates. 

As most readers of the Fifth Estate 
know, the State is a relative newcomer 
in human affairs. One that was estab- 
lished several thousand years ago as a 
racket by the elite once societies sepa- 
rated into classes and there was surplus 
wealth to accumulate and protect. ’ 

But, as Laursen lays out, simply men 
under arms was insufficient to maintain 
power and privilege. The necessity to 
dispatch men with spears or guns to 


olitics in the U.S. are so skewed to the right that tepid reformers such 

as Congressional Representative Alexandria Ocasio Cortez (AOC) 

and. Senator Bernie Sanders are characterized as the radical left for 
advocating universal health care and free college tuition. 

That label was historically applied to communists and socialists who called 

for the dictatorship of the proletariat or at least the nationalizing of the means of 
production. However, having veered sharply from their traditional confrontation 
with capital, not even left groups or parties any longer speak in those terms. They, 
too, it seems, will settle for health care and free college provided by the State. 
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quell dissent indicated a failure of the 
mythology affirming the sanctity of the 
division of rulers and ruled. A culture 
of the State had to be constructed that 
declared nothing was possible outside 
of its boundaries. 

Seventeenth century English po- 
litical philosopher Thomas Hobbes 
famously wrote that before the State 


was established, life was “solitary, poor, nasty, 
brutish and short.” That the exact oppo- 

site was true under Hobbes’s patron, King 
Charles II, who presided over squalor, pov- 
erty, plague, war, and environmental destruc- 
tion, didn’t dissuade those who wanted to 
inculcate the tyranny of the fact of State rule. 

Anarchist author B. Traven, widely known 
for his Treasure of the Sierra Madre, also wrote 
a six-volume series known as the Jungle 
Novels portraying the oppression of Mexican 
indigenous people. In the first book, Gov- 
ernment, a political functionary from Mexico 
City is sent to a small, isolated village to es- 
tablish the State’s authority. His first task? Set 
up an office where taxes must be paid, and 
behind it, a jail. 

He employs men to enforce his rule, actually to steal 
wealth, but finding that the Indians have none, shanghais 
them into debt-slavery and ships them off to mahogany 
plantations where their lives are, indeed, “nasty, brutish and 
short.” Traven’s description is a distillation of original wealth 
accumulation based on super-exploitative slavery, and a basic 
definition of capitalism and the State based on theft and 
violence. 


aursen fleshes this all out in such a succinct and sol- 

idly-argued manner that if you brought his book to a 
liberal friend or neighbor whose vision goes no further than 
Sanders’ and AOC’s, they wouldn't dismiss you as a hopeless 
and unrealistic utopian. Although, on second thought, they 
might. Agreeing with the anarchist critique of the State is 
one thing. Thinking its elimination is possible is another. 

To this Laursen writes: “The State’s control of the narra- 
tive imposes a series of false choices that force us to debate 
our future only on the State’s terms.” Its terms are inherently 
hierarchal, patriarchal, and planet destroying. There have 
been uprisings against the State and its social construct since 
antiquity, but usually unsuccessful, and repressed with great 
ferocity by the protectors of the State. Successful ones in the 
20" century under the banner of communism only served to 
secure the rule of the State more tightly. 

Laursen’s look at the intricate workings of the Operating 
System demonstrates that the State isn't just one oppres- 
sive institution among many. It is the core that makes all 
other systems function. It runs capitalism which, contrary 
to Marxist thought, can be located at the moment ¢hings 
became central to human affairs and the pathology of rulers 
and ruled arose. 

Slaves in pharaonic Egypt or in the Americas, or early 
wage workers in mines and manufacturing would think a 
debate about when capitalism arose to be a bit off-point. 

To workers who labored through the ages, forced by the 








Attacks Against the State & Capital 
Following the George Floyd Murder 


Although the massive demonstrations in Summer 
2020 following the murder of George Floyd were most- 
ly peaceful, at least 28 people died in the wave of social 
unrest that rocked the United States. 

In this 10-week period, there were 574 riots; 624 ar- 
sons; 2,382 incidents of looting; 97 police vehicles set 
on fire; and 12,241 people arrested for protest related 
activities. In addition, at least 13 police were shot, 9 
were hit by cars and 2,037 were reported injured in the 
riots, mostly from rocks, bricks, and other projectiles. 

This uprising caused at least $2 billion in proper- 
ty damage, the highest recorded damage from social 
unrest in US history, and forced more than 200 cities 
to impose curfews and mobilize 96,000 national guard 
troops in 34 states, These are undoubtedly a low esti- 
mate. 

Thousands of hours of video footage, mountains 
of arrest data, and hundreds of personal stories and 
narratives demonstrate that this attack on capitalist and 
State infrastructure was massive, widespread, popular 
in nature, and done by oppressed peoples acting in 
coordinated and intentional rage. 


apparatus and the conventions of the State to provide labor 
for products and the enrichment of the rulers would have 
trouble distinguishing between the neat epochs laid out by 
Marx. 

Without the State, one realizes upon reading Laursen’s 
book, the human species probably would not have been able 
to expand its population to the point where it now endan- 
gers itself and the planet’s other creatures. 


Continued on Next page 
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grounded by your country 
vincent a. cellucci 


not since | was seventeen 
have | been in a similar state of lockdown 


back then it was 

beaming home with the early light 

with complete disregard for any promises 
of minding a curfew or sobriety 

jeep a degenerate comet 

reeking of beer and weed 

and | an alien approaching a staircase 
where | cross paths with my captors 

for a mild chest bumping match with pops 


before crashing into bed with my keys taken away 


slurring some confining threat of my own 


the only comfort 
is all my new countrymen 
are grounded too 


no restaurants no bars no cafes no museums 
but they did spare us our beloved coffeeshops 


public transit still runs if you dare 
but what's the point of going 
to the ghost town next door to yours 


and all our spaceships 

that jet us around the expanse 
of sea and earth 

have fallen too 

left looking at the sky 
longingly like flightless birds 


at schiphol 

| see them roosting 
on the runways 
fixed bright blue 

in the callous sun 


next we submit our codes to our captors 
authorities with our best interest 

at heart if not mind 

there is no other choice 

but to click accept 





Coldest Monster 


Continued from previous page 


It is the State in service to capital that takes on the 
mega-projects, from pyramids to interstate highways, cre- 
ates self-justifying myths of its immutability and necessity, 
inculcates the ruled and the rulers with its dominant ide- 
ology, systematizes work and leisure, makes perpetual war 
to extend its territory at the expense of other States, and 
organizes official violence to police the poorest, and to blunt 
challenges to its ultimate authority. 

If small band and tribal society had continued, one could 
speculate that our species would not have grown to the can- 
cerous proportions that now dominate all others. 

Even rebels against how society is presently constitut- 
ed, who demand a State based on precepts of fairness and 
equality, take the State and its society as a given. They hope 
that fixes, ones that are certainly dreadfully needed, can 
create a world of justice and environmental sanity they en- 
vision. The reformers take the State for granted as a rational 
formation to administer human affairs, one that can be made 
to serve humans, not exploit them. 


. are science fiction writer, Philip K. Dick’s Clans of 
the Alphane Moon has a sharper critique of the State’s 
institutions than what the reformers take for granted. On 
Alpha IIT M2, a former satellite-based global psychiatric 
institution for colonists, the structures of the modern, 
contemporary State on Earth are all there. 

But, it is a funhouse mirror, a madhouse where those 
who are considered the norm of our culture on Earth, have 
organized themselves into psychiatric diagnostic groups. 
‘The Pares suffer from paranoia and are the politicians. The 
Manes who experience mania are the warriors. Skitzes, who 
suffer schizophrenia are poets and the religious, and so on. 
Dick's very clear suggestion that what we take for granted is, 
in fact, quite insane. 

The difficult question Laursen confronts towards the end 
of his book is how do we move beyond the State and even- 
tually leave it as a bad, somewhat short in terms of human 
existence, experiment in how to administer life? He advo- 
cates that “we first have to free our minds of the State.” That 
doesn’t mean never participating in thrusts to protect people 
and the planet. 


burrow workers In fact, the opposite. 

into the illusion ‘The idea to make demands that are unrealizable by cap- 
that you italism and the State isn’t a new 
haven't Vincent A. Cellucci works at the library of the Delft Uni- concept among revolutionaries, 
selectively versity of Technology in the Netherlands. He is the author of and shouldn't be done instrumen- 
lost Absence Like Sun and An Easy Place / To Die. He edited Fuck tally. But stopping a pipeline, de- 
your Poems: an exceptional anthology. His work in poetry and manding that Black Lives Matter, 
wings other mediums are at vincentacellucci.com defunding the cops, supporting 
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women’s reproductive rights, has the potential to grow into 
the death of a thousand cuts for the State if they take on 
enough momentum and mass involvement. 

In the last chapter of The Operating System, “We Create 
Our Own Reality,” Laursen writes that opponents of the 
State have more tools at hand than we may think. He points 
to “the general strike, mutiny within the armed forces, sei- 
zure of government facilities and key businesses, and mass 
refusal of the State.” All to be used at the appropriate time, 
but those presuppose a crisis situation that hasn't arrived and 





What to do while waiting for the insurrection against 
the State and capital? Something we've always done. Create 
prefigurative projects and communities that carry with them 
the vision of the world we want. An infoshop, a book fair, or 
community gardens may seem like a weak weapon against 
the all-powerful State, but it can be where we start. If not 
there, where? 


Peter Werbe is a member of the Fifth Estate editorial col- 
lective. His book, Summer on Fire: A Detroit Novel is in its third 
printing. He lives in the Detroit area. 


organizing which has not developed. 





Earth First! Journal 
40th Anniversary Edition 


BOB STERN 


ow! I thought, look at all that 
Werice Can it really be the Earth 
First! Journal? They pulled out all the 
stops creating this collage of Earth 
First! art, poetry, history and personal 
reminiscences of radical eco-warriors 
over the past 40 years! 

It’s been a long while since there’s 
been an issue of the Journal chron- 
icling the actions and campaigns of 
what the powers-that-be love to label 
eco-terrorism, but so many others see 
simply as a fight to save life on Earth! 

(Please excuse all the exclamation 
points. I guess I’ve been involved with 
Earth First! a looong time, and we do 
like those!!!) 

There’s so much to see and read in 


the Anniversary issue. Learn about the 
origins of the Earth First! movement 
in 1980 as written in early editions of 
the Journal, and as lived by long-time 
organizers Karen Pickett and Karen 
Coulter. 

Hear eco-prisoner Marius Ma- 
son's story of getting involved with 
the movement. Marius is currently an 
involuntary guest of the Feds, having 
served ~12 of his 22-year sentence for 
his actions in defense of the earth. 

Read the rhymes, and not-rhymes 
of EF! poets Dennis Fritzinger, Mat- 
thew Haun and Slugthang (Andrew 
Rodman) among so many. There are 
reports about what a whole slew of 
EF! activists from over the years are 
doing now. I especially enjoyed the 
interview with the Seeds of Peace 
kitchen collective expounding on the 
philosophy of “Eat First! Then Smash 
the State,” about feeding the activists 
who do the work. 

And, perhaps as important as al- 
ways, learn about the efforts of a small 
group of activists to bring the Earth 
First! Journal back to life and resume 
regular publication of the magazine 
of a radical environmental movement 
that’s needed now more than ever. 


Bob Stern covered the environmen- 
tal movement for more than 25 years as 
a reporter for Pacifica Radio. 


Fifth Estate note: Like this publi- 
cation, the EF! Journal depends upon 
subscribers and donors to remain in 
print. earthfirstjournal.news. 
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Vigilante Birth Control 


(a logical addendum to the Texas 
Heartbeat Act) 


KARIN L. FRANK 


Women, 

step up to your place 

as bounty hunters, 

claim your $10,000 reward. 
Grab your knitting needles, 
pinking shears and nail files. 
Maim, castrate or, if need be, kill, 
at your discretion, each man who 
approaches you in a manner 
indicating he intends to engage 
any of your body parts. 
Remember, 

you will be preventing abortion 
at its conception— 

where it starts. 


Karin L. Frank’s poems and stories have 
been published in a wide variety of venues. 
She lives in the Midwest. (@klfrank1 and 


karinlfrank.com) 





33 Revolutions 

Canek Sanchez Guevara 
Europa Editions 2015 
Translated by Howard Curtis 


Les Héritiers du Che (The Heirs 
Of Che) 

Canek Sanchez Guevara and 
Jorge Masetti 

Presses de la Cité 2007 


SYLVIE KASHDAN 


his past summer Cuba 

experienced widespread 

large-scale protests 
which continue to have 
ramifications in the form of a 
massive government crackdown 
into the fall and winter. 

On July 11, people took to the streets in at least six of the 
14 provinces in more than forty towns and cities across the 
island. There were approximately 584 protests with the par- 
ticipation of some 187,000 people. 

‘There have been protests against a variety of injustices 
over the years, including several protests by hundreds of art- 
ists, some of whom are anarchists, in the San Isidro Move- 
ment, demanding freedom of artistic expression and a stop 
to harassment and imprisonment. 

But the protests of last July were different because they 
erupted without any groups or individuals organizing or 
guiding them. They were also significantly larger than usual 
and involved a high proportion of poor Afro-Cubans, who 
don't generally turn out in large numbers for street demon- 
strations. 

Most of these protests involved crowds of people shout- 
ing demands for improvements in living conditions and 
sharing slogans that have gain popularity on social media 
over the past year or more. Many chanted “Down with 
the dictatorship,” calling for an end to the 62-year-long 
one-party state rule. 


uite a few sang a popular hip-hop song which 

| ohne the desire for “Homeland and life’— 
openly challenging the government’s slogan “homeland or 
death,” that glorifies sacrifice for the state. Others carried 
homemade signs with the lyrics or played recordings of it. 
Cubans openly expressed their outrage over the exploitation, 
impoverishment and oppression of the majority while the 
few at the top of Cuban society flaunt their lives of luxury. 

Despite the government’s attempts to blame the island’s 
problems on outside agitators from the United States, there 
are real systemic corruption and mismanagement challenges 
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Cuba through the eyes 
of Che’s grandson 





that are not going away soon. 

Probably most frighten- 
ing to the rulers, many in the 
demonstrations were shouting, 
“We don't have fear any more,” 
referring to the strong fear of 
repression that has kept so many 
from protesting over the years. 
Many Cubans have reached 
the point of desperation where 
they will not be stopped by the 

‘widespread surveillance, arrests, 
brutalization and imprisonment 
that the police and security 
forces institute against the pop- 
ulation. 

‘The novel 33 Revolutions by 
Canek Sanchez Guevara, offers 
a discerning and emotional 

glimpse into the life of ordinary Cubans under the authori- 

tarian communist regime. 

For those who can read Spanish or French, the non-fic- 
tion Heirs of Che (Les Héritiers du Che) enhances under- 
standing of both Canek’s novel and the lived reality. I hope 
this book will be translated into English so more people can 
read it. 

Hilda Beatriz Guevara, Che’s oldest daughter, and Alber- 
to Sanchez, a Mexican leftist, were married in Cuba. Canek, 
her first child, was born there in 1974. 

When Canek was six, his parents took him to Italy, Spain 
and then Mexico. He and his mother returned to Cuba in 
1986 when he was twelve. 


a; Heirs of Che, Canek relates the excitement and hope 

the return to Cuba initially inspired in his twelve-year- 
old self. But as a budding teenager who grew up in a leftist 
family outside Cuba, he learned the importance of asserting 
workers’ rights to demand improvements in pay and working 
conditions, to strike, and to protest against social and eco- 
nomic inequalities and injustices. 

He also got a taste of metropolitan culture, including 
punk music, movies, literature and personal self-expression. 
Canek was unpleasantly surprised by the Cuban regime’s 
legal restrictions and informal limitations on music and 
art, creative writing, news reporting, clothing and even hair 
styles. There also came the recognition of the extreme eco- 
nomic and social inequalities maintained and newly created 
by the regime, including the comfortable houses, restaurants, 
exclusive clubs and stores with food, clothing, furniture, and 
other luxuries only open to highly placed Cuban govern- 
ment and party functionaries and their families, along with 
foreign diplomats and tourists. 

As the grandson of Che Guevara, Canak got to know 
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Cubans march down one of the main streets of Havana chanting anti-government 
slogans on July 11. The sign reads, “Down with the dictatorship. Homeland and 
Life.” The latter is the title of a hip-hop song popular with the demonstrators. 


many of the children of the elite and to visit exclusive clubs 
and homes. But, he also made friends with ordinary Cubans 
who shared his interests in music, art and literature. 

Through his teenage Cuban friends, he became aware of 
government policies against LGBTQ people, Afro-Cubans, 
and those viewed as cultural rebels like himself. 

He was disgusted by “the criminalization of difference, 
the means of persecution of homosexuals, hippies, free 
thinkers, trade unionists and poets” and the installation of “a 
socialist bourgeoisie. . falsely proletarian.” 


ie novel, 33 Revolutions, tells a tale of unrequited hope 
and frustrated desire, both personal and social. It weaves 
together the realities and dreams of individuals and society, 
the personal and the political, on the island of Cuba where 
idealism has been ground down to empty sloganeering evok- 
ing the repetition of the deteriorated sounds of an old worn- 
out 33-rpm vinyl record, thus the novel’s title. This theme is 
repeated throughout the novel, utilizing different aspects of 
life. 

The main character is a young, unnamed Afro-Cuban 
man who attempts to live up to the expectations of his fa- 
ther, his teachers, the Party and the state. But he is unable 
to find satisfaction either in work or love by the path pre- 
scribed. 

His father came from a poor Afro-Cuban peasant back- 
ground, while his mother was a city girl. Both his parents 
were enthusiastic supporters of the Revolution. After the 
Castro takeover in 1959, his father was rewarded with a bu- 
reaucratic job in the agrarian sector. However, after years of 
dedicated service he was falsely accused of misappropriation 





“The persecution of 

homosexuals, hippies, free 
thinkers, syndicalists, poets 
(dissidents of a sort) certainly 
seems in excess of what was being 
combated. The 

criminalization of being 

different has nothing to do with 
freedom. Neither does the 
concentration of power in the 
hands of a few form part of 
anarchist ideas, and even less so 
the perpetual surveillance of 
individuals or the prohibition 

of any associations that may be 
formed on the margins of the 
State.” 

—interview with Canek Sanchez Guevara, 
grandson of Che Guevara, published in the 
Mexican magazine Reforma, October 17, 2004 


of funds, and became so upset and humiliated by this injus- 
tice that he died of a stroke—or a broken heart. 

Even before his father’s humiliation and death, the young 
protagonist was becoming aware of the choking and degrad- 
ing constraints of the everyday world around him. Out of 
curiosity, he began reading books of all sorts and dreaming 
about the world outside the narrow confines of life as he 
found it. But this led him to be acutely aware of the repeti- 
tious constraints of the society he actually inhabits. 


Te protagonist’s job at a government ministry is tedious 
and boring, requiring “checking and stamping papers, 
signing memos, writing reports, making copies, putting up 
with the manager, and not much more.” Ground down be- 
tween nightmares and passions, he loses fear, but a way out 
isn't easy. 

In the non-fiction Heirs of Che, Canek tells us of his dis- 
comfort and intense aversion to the conformity required of 
children and adults in Cuba. 

At about 15 or 16, Canek decided to undertake a serious 
reading of his grandfather's essay, “Socialism and Man in 
Cuba.” In school, he had only had to memorize a few pas- 
sages. He became deeply disturbed by Che’s description of 
youth, as particularly important “because it is the malleable 
clay with which we can build the new man.” >>>>> 
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Canek immediately recognized that despite being a rebel 
in his own time Che wanted to require all youth to submit 
to manipulation from above and to sacrifice their own in- 
dividual social, political or aesthetic or artistic impulses to 
what the Party and the State thought best. Canek under- 
stood this as the basis of the social order that was oppressing 
him and so many others. 

Because Che was his grandfather, even without ever 
having known him, Canek wanted to be comforted and re- 
assured by him. He loved Che as a grandfather but “felt hurt 
and humiliated,. . .like a lab rat, and, even worse, caught in a 


failed experiment.” 


‘This understanding led Canek to develop outspoken an- 


archistic criticisms 


of the regime. It became clear that there 


would be no happy future for him in Cuba. He found it 
necessary to leave at the age of 22 in 1996. He returned to 


Mexico. 


Canek Sanchez 


Guevara was able to develop his talents 


as a musician, photographer, graphic designer, and writer. He 


Art in the Fifth Estate 


We welcome submi 


ssions of art and photography. Send high 


resolution images to fe@fifthestate.org. The Fifth Estate is 
an all-volunteer project. Images that appear in our pages are 
separate statements on subjects addressed in articles. 





P. 5 Paul Signac, “Portrait of M. Felix 
Fénéon” 1890. Fénéon was a French art 
critic and anarchist who coined the term 
Neo-Impressionism. Signac also was an 
anarchist. 


P.8 “Gemini” 1938. Victor Brauner was 
a Romanian painter and sculptor of the 
surrealist movement. 


P. 10 Hazel C. Cline is a surrealist working 
, in Atlanta, Ga. Her work is at 
_ ephemeralityart.com. 


P. 13 Stephen Cline contributes art and 
essays to the Fifth Estate. He co-edits 
Peculiar Mormyrid and participates in a 
local surrealist group in Atlanta. 
stevenclineart.com. 


became an anarchist as a young adult and devoted much of 
his writing to challenging the myths of the one-party dicta- 


torship in Cuba. 


He died prematurely in 2015 at the age of 40 while un- 
dergoing heart surgery. 


Sylvie Kashdan is a member of the Fifth Estate editorial 


collective. 


FE Note: A short biography of Canek Sanchez Guevara by 
Nick Heath is available on the Anarchist Library site 
anarchistlibrary.org. 

Also, see the FE archives at fifthestate.org for articles 
about Che Guevara on how the publication's perception of 
him changed from when his image adorned covers in the 
1960s, to recent more realistic portraits of him closer to his 
grandson’s view. Click on Search at the top of any page to find 
articles in the archive that discuss Guevara. 

















P. 14 Betty Brownlee is a realist painter 
who lives and works in Detroit. Her work 
is often inspired by images found in the 
news. A recurring theme is the condition 
of the female body. 
@bettybrownleepaintings 


P. 19 Tyree Guyton created the Heidel- 
berg Project, an outdoor art project in 
Detroit in 1986. It consists of several 
painted houses and creative use of the 
city's detritus. Heidelberg.org 


P.20 Paul Soulellis is an artist and educa- 
tor based in Providence, R.I. with a focus 
on queer methodologies and network 
culture. soulellis.com 


P. 22 David Lester plays guitar in the 


‘| Vancouver-based band, Mecca Normal, 


as well as a painter, graphic designer and 


| publisher of several graphic novels. 


davidlesterartmusicdesign.wordpress.com 


P. 49 John Egner works in upstate New 
York where he paints and creates wooden 
constructions. He was a central figure 
during the 1960s and 70s in Detroit's Cass 
Corridor art movement. 





the best human gift is perspective 
ANDREI CODRESCU 


it's also the worst 

when used in circumstances calling for a closeup 

or in circumstances that call for detachment 

it is only a gift when it employs the appropriate distance 
that minimizes pain 

between the observer and the observed 


we have a school for teaching appropriate distance 
it's called a slum a favella 


how long 
do | have to stay away? 


a circumstance is a circus and a stance 


without the circus | fold like a limp rag 
when the circus comes | take a stance 


iam an observer at the circus, rarely get paid 


Andrei Codrescu is a Romanian-born American poet, novelist, 
essayist, screenwriter, and commentator for National Public Radio. 
This poem is from the author’s forthcoming book of poetry, Too 
Late for Nightmares (Alba Press). He writes, “Fifty books later I still 
think that words are not outrageous enough.” 

He lives and works in Brooklyn. 





“After Blood” John Egner 


| Stand for Anarchy 


KATERINA GOGOU 


Don’t stop me. I’m dreaming. 

We've been through centuries of injustice. 
Centuries of loneliness. 

Not now—don't stop me. 

Now here forever and everywhere. 
I’m dreaming of freedom. 

Gorgeous unique anyone, 

let’s restore harmony to the universe. 
Let’s play. Knowledge is joy. 

It’s not mandatory schoolwork— 

| dream because | love you. 

Big dreams of the sky, of 

workers with their own factories 
who contribute to the 

global chocolate industry. 

| dream because | KNOW and CAN. 
Banks give birth to “robbers,” 
prisons to “terrorists,” 

loneliness to “misfits,” 

products to “needs,” 

borders to armies. 

Ownership gives birth to all of it. 
Violence gives birth to violence. 
Don’t ask. Don’t stop me. 

It’s on us now to make justice 

the ultimate act. 

Let’s make a poem from life. 

Let’s make life an action. 

That’s my dream and | can | can | can 
| LOVE YOU 

Don’t stop my dreaming. Live. 

| open my hands 

to love to solidarity 

to freedom. 

24/7, from the very beginning, 

| stand for ANARCHY. 
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Plum Street & the Rise of 
the Counter Culture | 


YOUR SUPPORT IS NEEDED! 


4 issues: $15; Canada/Mexico: $22; all other countries: $28; 

Gov't agencies & Police $500 

Free to prisoners of the state. 

For new subscriptions, renewals, donations, Sustainers and remittances at FifthEstate.org. 
or mail to: 










P.O. Box 201016, Ferndale, MI 48220 
An additional $5 with your remittance pays for a GI or prisoner 
subscription. 
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